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THE LAST OF THE MONEY-DIGGERS 


BY HANS VAN BLOUGHTER, #&CI I.-MASTER 


‘INDEED, I have heard many stranger stories than this of trp Van WINKLE in the villages 
along the Hudson, all of which were too well authenticated to admit of a doubt.’ 

} DRICH KANICKERBOCKBR. 

Ir may seem to you, much esteemed reader! to evince great 
temerity on my part so far to disregard the fashion of the times as to 
relate in good faith a story such as that which | am now about to tell; 
but tr uth j is always vener rable, and the memories of early days are the 
relics that amuse the ev ening of life, as high expectations and schemes 
of ambition awaken the joys of its morning. I therefore crave your 
patient attention while I shall rehearse these veritable details. 

On the eastern side of the Hudson river, immediately below the 
Highlands, lies a small sequestered bay, locked in the embraces of 
surrounding hills and hidden from the view of the thousands who 
travel upon that noble thoroughfare. The history of that inland water 
is unwritten, nor is the place laid down upon the maps, nor named 
in the guide-books ; and of course it is little known beyond its own 
neighborhood. But though unknown to fame, it is not destitute 
of deeply interesting local traditions. It is said to have been dis- 
covered by the famous Hendrick Hudson, who when first ascending 
the river, in search of the northwest passage, entered this bay, mis- 
taking its mouth for the main channel; and afterward it became the 
winter quarters of another aquatic adventurer, who coming hither 
rather late in the season was blockaded by ice ; for which cause the 
principal stream that here discharges its waters, as well as a neigh- 
boring village, has since been named Peek’s Kill. 

I would fain describe this quiet retreat from the splash of paddle- 
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wheels and the din of commerce in the words of the great Roman 
poets, but I cannot ; for its entrance is not guarded by ‘two craggy 
rocks,’ but by two headlands, one of sand and the other of mingled 
earth and lumps of granite. Nor are there within ‘seats of living 
stones,’ though there are some times living things sitting upon stones ; 
and if it is not ‘the abode of the nymphs,’ it has been thei ‘ir occasional 
resort, as | can myself testify. If the reader would have a correct 
notion of the topo; graphical configuration of the place, let him ima- 
gine himself passing up the narrow entrance to the bay, and I will tell 
him what he would be able to see. Before him would lie a fine sheet 
of water, stretching out to the north and east, nearly a mile in extent, 
widening as it recedes, and indented at the extremity by a gently 
sloping woodland ; all of which give tothe bay a triancular, or rather 
deltoid figure. On both sides of the projecting woodland : souidere 
ble streams from the mountains are emptied. On all sides the land 
rises from the water’s edge, sometimes by a gentler slope, and some- 
times more precipitately, and the surrounding hills, being still clothed 
in their primeval forests, give to the whole scene an air of wildness 
not often equalled in an old settled region of country. 

I have never heard that this place was ever visited by a poet. | 
presume it never has been, else its beauties would have been cele- 
brated in immortal song, and would not now need the poor tribute of 
my pen to make them known, and the readevr’s imagination should 
then have glowed with the image that I vainly endeavor to exhibit to 
his unde rstanding. A poet, I fully believe, would pronounce the 
place romantic. “However that might be, I can only state plain mat- 
ters of fact, and then each one can form his own conclusions. I have 
here seen old trees standing upon the verge of beetling clifis, stretch- 
ing their naked arms over the depths beneath them, like giants, ‘ to 
sentinel enchanted land. When autumn’s drescblen rains have 
fallen, 1 have seen their weather-beaten trunks lighted up by phos- 

horescence, gleaming like spectral beacons upon the darkness of 
midnight. J have heard the hoarse cawing of crows, the cry of the 
fish-hawk, and the fierce scream of the eagle along these hill-sides, 
and I have seen the graceful skiff and the lazy canoe floating upon 
the placid waters, which seemed all unaware of the bustle of the 
busy world. 

But whether the place is romantic or tame is nothing to my pur- 
ose, which is simply to relate the traditions of this quiet valley ; 
and I give the pledge of an unimpeached chronicler to tell nothing 
as truth that I have not received from the most authentic sources. 
It will be readily believed that the simple aborigines regarded this 
place with a deep religious awe, and always muttered prayers to 
their Manitous as they passed by this way, although we have no direct 
evidence that such was the fact. But when the red men gave place 
to foreign adventurers, under the patroon Van Kortlandt, the passers- 
by became accustomed to hasten their gait mechanically, and unwit- 
tingly to gaze about them, as if apprehensive of some unseen dan- 
ger. Presently all who considered unbelief in apparitions only a 
disguised form of Atheism, chose to pass that way by day-light, and 
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with company, rather th: an sone alien ni ghtfall. Why it was so, I do 
not pretend to determine ; but at length the opinion became estab- 
lished among the people that the place was frequented by unearthly 
visitants. 
Among the traditions that enjoy prescriptive credit among the peo- 
le of this vicinity is the following. 

While the province of New-Y ork was in a state of anarchy, and a 
faction in the southern portion was waging war with the loyal and 
quiet people of Albany, the city of New-York became the rendezvous 
of numerous piratical adventurers, who infested all parts of the 
maritime world. At length, to suppress these bucaniers, a well- 
manned war-vessel was sent out under the command of the famous 
Captain Kidd, who himself became a chief among pirates. A pi- 
rate’s difficulties are not terminated when he gains the shore with 
his ill-gotten treasures, and this was proved by those of that period. 
To find a safe deposite for their wealth was often no easy task; and 
this secluded spot is said to have been chosen for that purpose, and 
some contend that it was the favorite place de cacher of Kidd himself; 
a claim as well authenticated as those in favor of Coney Island, Mon- 

tauk Point, Nantucket, and a dozen other places. The precise place 
of deposite was not certainly known, but the most general opinion 
fixed it somewhere on the tongue of land between the two creeks at 
the head of the bay, at low-water mark; but some said it was taken 
back to a considerable distance from the shore and there buried, and 
others that it was sunken in deep water, at several yards’ distance 
from shore. But all agree in acknowledging that the treasure was 
committed to the custo ly of the Prince of Darkne 88, to be delivered 
up only when redeemed by an offering of the same kind with that 
by which it was committed to him. What that offering was we 
shall presently have occasion to notice. 

It would be a tedious and thankless task to relate one-half of the 
many tales of sirange doings by strange agents in this wonderful val- 
ley. There were torches borne by unseen hands along the surface 
of the water; voices were heard among inaccessible cliffs of the 
mountain, and groans would sometimes issue from the earth, when 
heavy footsteps fell upon it. These things occurred frequently, and 
attracted but little notice. True, even then, some were found to talk 
of will-with-a-wisp, of mountain echoes, and of sounds returned by 
subterranean caverns along projecting rocks. But it is useless to 
waste arguments upon determined skeptics. A still more fearful 
apparition was occasionally seen. At the approach of evening, when 
Anthony’s Nose cast its lengthened shadow across the valley, and 
early darkness gathered upon the waters, a human figure, erect and 
stately, but without a head, would issue from the foot of the moun- 
tain, and walking upon the waters, advance with steady steps toward 
the upper part of the bay. This sight was seen by so many different 
individuals, and on so many occasions, that skepticism itself would 
have been shamed into silence, had not some one contrived to make 
it appear that a person walking upon the headland at the lower end 
of the bay, at that hour, would cast a shadow upon the water, which 
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the atubiael agencies of duitinaeti and fear might very readily trans- 
form into a headle ‘ss spectre. Thus the skeptics found new cause to 
doubt, as doubt they always will; but most people chose to believe 
the evidences of their own senses and the scarcely less indubitable 
evidence of unimpeachable testimony. 

In process of time the dark forests that had covered the region 
round about yielded to the axe of the woodman. The Mohegans that 
had hunted among these hills and fished in these waters were re- 
placed by sturdy burghers from the father land. At length the patroon, 
crowned with civic honors, came to dwell among his tenantry, and 

enjoy the otium cum dignitate of a green old age; ‘and fixing his man- 
sion not far from the place | have been describing, which he presumed 
would be his last earthly resting place, with classical propriety he 
called the place And-per-se. T he presence of such neighbors might 
have been expected to route the elfin band that had haunted this dell, 
as they are known to have a special dislike to extreme civilization. 
But in this case their local attachments were too strong to permit 
them to be readily moved ;: they still went abroad and were often seen. 

Nothing is more reasonable than that those who believed these 
things should, with that genuine philosophy that commonly accompa- 
nies rational credence, inquire among themselves what they should 
signify ; and finally it was agreed by a kind of tacit consent that the 
headless apparition was the ghost of the victim slain by the pirates, 
and buried, after an infernal consecration, with the money. His ap- 
pearance without a head was thought to indicate the manner of his 
death; that he had been decapitated and then buried with the unholy 
treasure, that both should remain there together till redeemed by 
another offering of the same kind. The point toward which he di- 
rected his steps seemed to indicate the place where the treasure lay, 
whither the pensive ghost was then repairing to hold his nightly vigils 
about the unhonored remains of his earthly habitation. But who 
could have thought himself richer had he in this we ay discovered the 
precise locality of the hidden gold, since it could be obtained only at 
such a price? No one, thought the good people of And- -per-se, and 
they acted agreeably to their sentiments. Few hesitated to believe 
that great treasures were there concealed, but no one ventured upon 
the fearful task of getting them. Jn this condition matters rested 
during many succeeding years. 

In a land where change and improvement are convertible terms, 
nothing can be accounted to be finally settled. So the time at length 
came when this sequestered g elen, which seemed designed by nature 
to be a retreat for the inmates of the forest, flood and marsh, was to 
be laid open to the idle gaze and careless tread of the traveller. The 
marshes that bordered the estuaries of the mountain’s streams had 
from time immemorablé borne their annual growth of cat-tails aoe 
bulrushes; had been the summer roosts of myriads of black-bird s 
night, and the orchestra of thousands of frogs by day. Often jim 
straying that way at the approach of evening have I seen swarms of 
chirping birds settling among the reeds, while here and there, mount- 
ed upon whatever rose above the water’s edge and presented an eli- 
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gible seat, the gailene bull. frags sang sabesbiine to their coy mates, 
who sat hard by, winking and nodding their green heads above the 
still waters. But the feathered songsters are flown ; the chorus of the 
amphibious tribes is hushed; ‘improvement’ has come to the quiet 
vale of And-per-se. Unheeded were the wild pleasures of birds and 
frogs, or the beauties of water-lilies and marsh-marigolds, and as lit- 
tle regarded the fearful tales of headless ghosts guarding hidden 
treasures, consecrated to the Prince of Darkness, when it was ascer- 
tained that the most feasible route for a projected highway from the 
commercial emporium of the nation to the capital of the Empire State 
lay across these marshes and over the interjacent headland. Now 
cause-ways rose suddenly among the flags, the streams were spanned 
by bridges, and the fair rotundity of the fearful promontory was sadly 
marred by pick-axe, spade and plow-share, and soon this hitherto se- 
cluded dell was opened to the vagrant world. It might have been 
apprehended that these rude operations would interfere with the af- 
fairs of one whose possession was of such long-standing that, as the 
lawyers have it, ‘the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,’ 
Had such a thing been possible, it might have been expected that the 
hidden treasure would have been unceremoniously dragged into day- 
light. But the work was finished, and no money discovered. In- 
deed, so confident was the old keeper of the safety of his stores, that 
he seems scarcely to have noticed the operations of the delving road- 
makers; or if he regarded them at all, it was only to grin contempt 
at their impotent labors. 

In some one of the books of ancient wisdom with which I was once 
as familiar as with my own mother-tongue, is a saying that is about 
equivalent to the plain English, ‘ The cursed love of gold can impel 
the heart of man to any enormity.” Whoever was the author of that 
wise saying, he certainly knew something about human nature, and my 
story is an additional demonstration of its truth; for to gain this gold 
became now the study of many a plodding burgher; and that too in 
spite of —him who kept it. Among the wonderful inventions of 
the adepts in the ‘ black art’ the d:viniag-rod is not the least wonder- 
ful. Its power is scarcely inferior to those of the philosopher’s stone ; 
for though it could not make gold, it could find it ready made, and 
coined too. The willow rods were sometimes used, and their magic 
powers fully attested. But an instrument of another kind was em- 
ployed with the most certain success. ‘This instrument, and the 
manner of using it, were very simple, although it could be made only 
by those who were deeply versed in the mysteries of alchemy. It 
consisted principally of a rod poised like the needle of a compass, and 
so magnetized as to indicate the presence of the precious metals in 
its vicinity, and by its direction and dip pointing with great precision 
to the spot where they might be found. 

To what extent the use of this instrument was attempted in this 
place, is not well determined, for men are not a in haste to 
proclaim their own discomfitures, It is, however, very certain that 
all such attempts failed of their purpose, dinuats they may have 
afforded the old keeper a little pastime. Some “adventures of this 
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kind eames however, come to light, of which I will relate one or two 
as specimens. 

On one occasion a person having satisfied himself of the locality of 
the much-coveted treasure, went thither by night, (for nothing of the 
kind can be done by daylight, ) and began to open the earth. He had 
not gone far in his w ork when he heard at a distance among the trees 
and brushwood that surrounded him something like the clanking of 
chains, with groanings and other dismal noises. These sounds grew 
more and more distinct, and seemed to be constantly coming nearer 
tohim. Fire also flashed among the bushes, and a strong sulphurous 
odor identified the approaching visitant. As seen by the lurid light 
that shone around him, he seemed a monster of vast size and unnatu- 
ral proportions, covered with long hair, with an immense head and 
broad horns, a Jong tail whisking among the leaves, and chains drag- 
gling at both heels. He ~ proached the trembling depredator, and 
reaching out a long snout, gave him a puff of the fumes of brimstone 
that soon persuade :d him that discretion was the better part of courage. 
A desperate unbeliever first revealed this matter, and declared that 
this frightful spectre was nothing else than a man wrapped in a bul- 
lock’s hide, carrying a cup of burning coals upon which a little sulphur 
was occasionally thrown; and that he himself, knowing his neighbor’s 
purpose, had played hie practical joke upon him. The explanation 
satisfied some, but others suspected it was only a device to conceal a 
nefarious commerce with the Evil One. 

Another thus related his own adventure and defeat: Having as- 
certained the place of deposit, which was at the roots of a large 
spreading oak, he proceeded, one beautiful moonlight evening, to 
secure it. He was soon engaged at his work, while all around was 
as quiet as a summer sunset, and was beginning to feel that success 
was certain, when chancing to look upward, he saw, sitting upon a 
great branch of the oak, directly over his head, a little imp, holding 
in his left hand a thread from which depended a millstone, and upon 
this thread he was filing away with all his might. The money-dig- 
ger asked him no questicns as to who he was, or by what authority 
he acted ; but making all convenient haste to be off, he left him alone 
in his glory. 

These repeated failures, without any compensating successes, 
finally led to an entire relinquishment of the enterprise; and so the 
matter seemed likely to end, and the whole to be remembered only 
as atale of by-gone days. But though men might consent to such an 
arrangement, there were weighty reasons why it should not be agree- 
able to the old treasurer. Money, even in the hands of a de mon, has 
only a current value, and if shut up in hopeless forgetfulness it is ren- 
dered worthless. It seemed a hard case if all the care of the guar- 
dian fiend, so long and assiduously continued, should go wholly unre- 
quited ; but such seemed likely to be the case, since none ap proached 
the keeper to make the necessary stipulations, and no sprite may speak 
unless first spoken to. Butit is not to be presumed thatsSatan is less 
shrewd at a desperate trade than are his human representatives, ped- 
lars and pawn-brokers, with whom it is a fixed rule, when the whole 
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price cannot be gotten to take the next best offer. Now the redemp- 
tion price was not all that was lost by the failure to redeem the pirates’ 
money. It is known to the devil that ‘ money is the root of all evil;’ 
at least it is so said, and Scripture is quoted to prove it. But he also 
knew very well that as it was, this root was too deeply buried to vege- 
tate and bear fruit. He was therefore solicitous that by some means 
it should be brought to light; and finally he came to the determina- 
tion to remit the required ransom price. The headless sentinel was 
accordingly excused from farther duty. But then, when the terror 
of the apparition had ceased to be felt, doubters increased in numbers 
and assurance. The generation that had seen him was rapidly pass- 
ing away, and but little was known either of the place or the exist- 
ence of the hidden money. Moved by these considerations, the old 
keeper adopted an entirely new line of policy. 

Whether he has but one method of communicating with us mor- 
tals, or having found one to work well, he has determined to ‘let 
well enough alone,’ I do not pretend to say; but this is certain, that 
in this case he adopted the same mode that served him so well, 


‘ Lang syne in Eden’s bonnie yard.’ 


In night-visions and dreams, some of the sons and daughters of her 
at whose ear he once crouched to whisper harm, were made to un- 
derstand that great treasures were subject to their refusal. In these 
nocturnal communications all necessary information as to place and 
circumstances was given, to enable the adventurers to discover and 
exhume the prize. The mode of proceeding was somewhat in this 
wise: approach the designated place after the evening twilight, and 
with the edge of aspade mark out a circle around it with a radius of 
not over thirty feet. This circle will then be safe against all preter- 
natural powers; but just beyond it a general revel of every frightful 
spectre may be expected ; especially the headless sentinel, who will 
then appear on horseback. After the circle is described the digging 
may proceed, when perfect silence must be kept; for a single word 
would dissolve the charm and wholly defeat the design. When the 
money shall have been uncovered, and some extraneous metal intro- 
duced among it, the charm will dissolve of itself, and the prize thence- 
forth be beyond ghostly influences. 

And now, p% atient reader, I have arrived thus far with my tale, and 
yet I have only given you the preliminaries. But don’t be alarmed, 
for my story is like some modern cottages, where most of the house 
is before the door. I thought it advisable to give all the introductory 
matter before proceeding to the substance of the story; and as much 
of a tale is in the telling, I wished to take a fair start, so as to come 
up to it with a good degree of force. But I find I have done like 
the man who attempted to jump over a high hill » by starting a long way 
off and running as fast as he could till he came to its base, when he first 
set himself quietly down to rest, and then walked leisurely over. And 
now | presume you are tired, as well as myself; so we will first rest 
awhile and then proceed. 
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Arter a ruddy day of early April, with its alternations of wind, 
rain and sunshine, the sun had gone down behind the lower ridge of 
the Highlands, and day had given place to a cloudless, damp and 
chilly evening. The moon, with half filled crescent, hung dim and 
hazy over the south-west, just above the light-house on Stony- Point, 
and the few stars that glimmered in the firmament seemed to blush at 
their own faintness. Then might be heard the shrill cry of the wood- 
cock as he clave the evening air, while the yelling of little frogs, and 
the croaking of great ones made up a concert of varied discords. 
From the bosom of the Hudson came booming in sullen cadences 
the splashing sounds of the paddle-wheels of passing steam-boats, 
while ever and anon, when one had passed, the receding swell bore 
miniature tides to either bank, and caused the rustling waves to run 
races along the shores of Verplanck’s Point, and beneath the shelving 
base of Donderberg. 

At that hour the savans of Peekskill were collected at the bar-room 
of the village hotel at the head of Main-street, talking over the latest 
news and discussing the merits of the newly elected board of town- 
officers, and the probable influence of the late town-meeting upon the 
affairs of the nation. The way-side loafers and veteran grog-drinkers 
gathered at rum-dealing groceries and restaurants, whose bill of fare 
was tobaceo, rum and red-herring, while the quiet and orderly portion 
of the town sought their domestic fire-sides to rest from the toils of 
the day among the endearments of home. 

Then might have been seen, in more than one place in the streets 
of the village, little groups engaged in low but earnest conversation, like 
men who meditate some great enterprise. Presently one body moved 
stealthily up the street, till they came to the corner where the High- 
land turnpike bears away to the northward ; turning up which, they 
take the direct route toward And-per-se, the little amphibious hamlet 
that lies just under the mountain above the upper bridge. The whole 
affair had an air of mystery about it, and certainly was not entirely 
above suspicion. The tales of former days were not wholly forgot- 
ten, nor were they so completely discredited as out-door talk would 
imply; and certain remarkable dreams, that had recently been talked 
of, seemed to indicate that though an unbelieving and matter-of-fact 
generation of men may despise those venerable tales about buried 
money, there was one who remembered them with unabated interest. 

‘ This night-roaming company should be watched !’ thought Cobus 
De Grau, who met them as he was returning from a fishing expedi- 
tion along the creek ; especially as one of the em was armed with a 
fire-lock, to say nothing of the concealed weapons they might carry 
about their persons. They had gained the height of ground above 
the village, and were rapidly descending the gentle slope toward the 
lower bridge, when he met them, which they soon passed upon the 
causeway and turnpike bridge. Though not of a suspicious temper, 
Cobus’s fears were excited by the unusual appearance of this group, 
and his imagination filled with strange fancies. He looked after them 
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with earnest interest, onda even meal ad Steve eum at a wary 
distance to observe their movements. When they came to the bridge 
still stranger scenes were witnessed. They halted and looked sus- 
piciously around them, as if afraid of being discovered; but the 
gathering shades of the night, aided by his diminutive stature and 
sheeps’- gray doublet, effectually shielded Cobus from their notice. 
Then one of them was seen to bend downward and to pass slowly 
over the bridge, as if trailing some deadly matter in the path of the 
unsuspecting ‘traveller. After this was done the bearer of the fire- 
lock glided down the declivity at the farther abutment, and seemed 
to pass under the bridge, while the rest passed onward, and quitting 
the highway, buried themselves in the woody upland that projects 
into the bay between the two creeks. 

These movements called up the remembrance of former times in 
the excited mind of Cobus De Grau. ‘ This place,’ thought he, ‘has 
always had a bad name; and what will not people do for money, 
especially when the fear of Gop is not before their eyes?’ The 
whole scheme burst upon his mind at once, as if by inspiration. The 
man who had gone down to the water’s edge, armed with his mur- 
derous weapon, was doubtless treating with the Old .Watcher, or 
perhaps he was waylaying some harmless traveller who should be 
offered a ransom for the accursed gold. And who could tell but that 
they who had gone into those tangled thickets had there some mise- 
rable captive, whom they were now about to drag forth and immo- 
late, with hellish rites, to the guardian demon 4 

While these thoughts were agitating the breast of the worthy fish- 
erman, like the pent-up fires of a volcano, a new cause of wonder 
and perplexity arrested his attention. Another company of night- 
rangers were coming up the road. Alarmed for his own safety, 
Cobus prostrated himself among some briars and loose stones near 
the road-fence,’and was not observed. They came on rapidly, and 
were soon upon the fearful bridge bestrown with hidden death- 
dealing elements. ‘ Now heaven protect them!’ he muttered, ‘ or 
they will all perish by this nefarious plot!’ But his fears were not 
realized, for they passed quietly over, and following the road along 
the rippling shore, they were presently hidden by its windings and 
the intervening rising grounds. 

This company presented a still more mysterious aspect than the 
other. Instead of weapons of death they carried the implements of 
grave-diggers, and amung them were some well-known inhabitants 
of Peekskill. At their kead was Squire Stoutenberg, walking with 
the stately gait of an elephant ;‘and.though the Squire would not 
work, and was little able to live without it, yet nobody thought him a 
bad-meaning man. At his sidatrudged the Dominie Van Der Huy- 
den, who was well known to every man, woman and child in the 
village. He used to preach in the old Dutch church on the hill tll 
nobody would go up to hear him any longer; he then taught the vil- 
lage-school, and more lately had served as assistant-clerk at the post- 
office, for which he asked no other compensation than the privilege 
of reading the papers first, and occasionally peeping into any sus- 
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pected letters, that vs might be able to impart epplense by telling 
the news, But every body said the Dominie wasa good man. He 
certainly could speak in Latin, and I have heard him use words that 
I suspected were Greek, for they were neither Dutch nor English; 
and in preparing himself for his sacred office, he had cultivated an 
acquaintance with the Hebrew. With such men for leaders, the 
whole company seemed to be quite above suspicion. 

There were others of the company, who, although equally well- 
known, were not equally sure guaranties of the good intentions of 
the party. Among them Cobus recognised an old associate, both in 
idleness and labor, Staats Van Zuyle ; a hard drinker, but still a very 
convenient member of the community, as he was always on hand to 
do small jobs, or to swell any gathering that might be made for 
some idle or mad adventure. There too was Bartus Lent, who every 
body said was not lazy, but ‘disinclined to work.’ He could not be 
induced for any consideration to subject himself to the drudgery of 
regular labor, but he would travel any distance, and submit to any 
amount of fatigue, if engaged in some outlandish undertaking. At 
the rear of the procession, carrying a spade and crow- -bar, came 
black Harry-; who, being somewhat club- footed, might have been 
mistaken by a stranger for another kind of personage ; but Cobus 
knew him, and had no doubt as to his identity. The design of all 
this was quite beyond the fisherman’s powers of conjecturing ; but 
in spite of his firm confidence in the integrity of the leaders of the 
band, his mind inclined to dark and painful misgivings. 

What they did after they had passed out of sight is of course un- 
known; but it was rumored that the usual incantations were tried 
without success. Probably the conjurations were not skilfully per- 
formed ; or, more likely still, in repeating the mystic formula the 
dominie let fall some word of Hebrew, which the devil dreads as 
much as he does holy-water. However this may have been, it : 3 
pretty certain that they entirely failed in their attempts to raise the 
devil. 

Not so, however, with the other company, who had gone up to 
the top of the hill, and were there lurking in silence while these 
were engaged at the water-side below them. But their silence did 
not continue long. First came a deep and Siena! groan, as if from 
some sad captive confined in the bowels of the hill. This was re- 
peated again and again, becoming at each repetition more wild and 
dismal; the voice seemed also to “magnifyy itself into that of a multi- 
tude, while every dell and mountain-si ide echoed back the mournful 
cadences. To this succeeded thundering and crashing sounds along 
the hill- iddos. with sudden flashes of fire, and all ending with a vio- 
lent splashing in the water. These phenomena were frequently re- 
peated, and each seemed more terrible than its predecessor ; and at 
every plunge into the flood, a yell would arise from the hill-top, as if 
ten thousand elves were there holdi ng their orgies 

At this point the Squire suggested that pe rhaps they were detected 
in their designs, and that some evil-minded persons ‘had gone up to 

the top of the hill and were tumbling down rocks upon them ; but 
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the Dominie was elie to think diate was sennuihig preternatural 
about the business; he suspected these thundering missives were 
nothing less than the demons themselves, done up into fardels, and 
coming to protect their stores. Things were now rapidly coming to 
a crisis; fight and flight were the only alternatives that remained to 
them ; and who could fight with invisible enemies, that came tumb- 
bling from the mountain like avalanches, and were detected only by 
their terrible thunderings and the gleams of their own unstead y light? 
What was said in the council. of-war calle:| on the occasion was never 
reported ; but a flight was resolved upon, and at once executed. 
These strange transactions had all been carefully noted by Cobus 
De Grau, who had come down to the margin of the marsh, and was 
there sitting upon a great stone, awaiting the issue of the matter in 
the most intense bewilderment. There was he sitting, deeply wrap- 
ped in thought, and listening intently to each successive rumbling and 
crashing sound from the mysterious bodies, if bodies they were, that 
had so disconcerted the minds of his friends, when he was suddenly 
aroused from his reveries by the rapid approach of the whole com. 
pany, who came running pell mell, as if the old keeper had been upon 
their heels. ’Squire Stoutenberg led the way, alike forgetful of the 
staid dignity of his character and the years that had passed since he 
had put his powers of flight to the test. Dominie Van Der Huyden 
was close behind, having abandoned all confidence in his incanta- 
tions, and for the moment having no faith in Hebrew. Then came 
a promiscuous crowd, elbowing and jostling each other, as if assured 
that indeed the devil would ‘ take the hindmost.’ Last of all came 
poor Harry, who was quite unable to hold way with his companions 
in their flight, though his powers of locomotion were far from con- 
temptible. They soon gained the bridge, and were about to escape 
from the enchanted region, when they ‘encountered a new obstacle. 
The tide had risen over the road and made the passage difficult and 
perilous; but the mole at the road-side was still above the water, 
affording a safe but narrow path to the high ground. All now seemed 
likely to end well, for most of the company had proceeded nearly over, 
and poor Harry was coming rapidly across the bridge, when oh, hor- 
ribile dictu / -— first a frightful blaze burst from the water near the 
farther abutment of the br idge, followed by a deafening peal of thun- 
der that bellowed up and down the cree k, and awakened a hundred 
echoes among the neighboring hills and more distant mountains ; 
then fire was communicated to the bridge, which travelled with fear- 
ful rapidity from end to end, at first illuminating the whole region, 
and then leaving it in ten-fold greater darkness, filled with a dense 
smoke, and fumes of burning brimstone. At first it was presumed 
that Harry had been carried off by the explosion to satisfy the ex- 
pectant keeper of the hidden gold ; but he soon convinced them to 
the contrary. Forgetting at once his lameness and love of dry feet, 
he dashed onward through fire and smoke, measuring three yards at 
a bound, and splashing through the water like a high-pressure steam- 
boat, till he gained the dry land and was beyond the reach of harm. 
So remarkable an affair could not transpire without eliciting some 
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attention, enpesially as denasetia news was duege scarce in the vil- 
lage, and consequently indemand. but the mystery was never fully 
explained. "Squire Stoutenberg would never permit himself to be 
questioned relative to the matter, and the Dominie, though one would 
as soon have expected a sieve would hold water as that he would 
keep a secret, was nevertheless wonderfully oracular on that subject; 
and even poor Harry would seem wondrous wise when quizzed 
about it, and would answer all questions on the subject by a know- 
ing shake of the head, and an unusually large display of the white 
portions of his eyes. 

On the other hand, a rumor obtained currency, to the effect that 
the first company was made up of some of the young men of the 
village, who had obtained some intimation of the designs of their 
neighbors, and had taken this method to play a practical joke upon 
them. These, it was said, had tumbled rocks down the hill upon the 
adventurers at the water-side, and by their groans and shrieks had 
frightened them into a frenzy that resulted in a headlong retreat. At 
the bridge a train of gun-powder had been laid, by firing which the 
alarm of one party and the amusement of the other were completed. 

This rumor, though it afforded an ingenious and plausible explana- 
tion of the case, rested on no sufficient authority, and was not univer- 
sally believed. There are yet a good many persons to be found who 
believe that there is more in the world than its philosophy has ever 
dreamed of, and who will believe whatever may be proved to them 
by sufficient evidence. So ended this renowned adventure of the 
Last of the Money-Diggers. 
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Ir is spring ; yet with all the soft sweetness it brings, 
One kiss of my love were worth twenty such springs ; 
Had she breathed on that rose, had she filled the wine up, 
I had joyed in the odor and welcomed the cup! 


Take the wine, take the flowers ; now their charms are forgot ; 
For what is the bower where the bulbul is not? 

The cypress invites me with long floating hair, 

But the bird of my languishing heart is not there! 


How delightful to gaze on her ravishing lip, 

Yet what were the pain if forbidden to sip! 

For the flame of her dark eye would scorch up the heart, 
If not soothed by the balin which her kisses impart. 


What boots it for Hariz, whose life is a breath, 

- ~ > fi he sake he ec Id rele a Ava de h? 
0 say ior her sake he could welcome even death | 

Since for one happy glance of her love-lighted eye 

Even angels, who die not, with gladness would die ! 
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The Mourning for Bion. 





BO U RBeis G F O R ss Oo F 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK OF MOSCHUS 
BY REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, I 
1at Smyrna, on the banks of the Meles, ariver which Homers residence or 
ennobled. He wrote pastorals in tbe Doric dialect, lived in Sicily, and died 
rd century before Curtst. The idyl of Moscnus, which laments his death 
style isju 7 celebrated for its poeticalimagery. Itis also well fitted 
pair, t 10% s how mucb revelation has done for man in scattering the 
et t translator has closely followed the text 
in the Leipsic edition, departing from it however so far as to make the 
; ACRB and 1 SIMONIDSES 


Mourn, mourn, ye leafy dells and Doric waters! 

Ye rivers! weep for Bion, loved and lost. 

Be sad, ye plants! ye wide old forests! groan. 

Breathe out your scents, O flowers! from drooping clusters. 
Blush sorrowfully, ye roses! Bow thy head 

In beauteous wo, thou starred anemoné ! 

Sweet hyacinth! make now thy letters speak, 

And let those characters, so fraught with grief, 

More thickly fall on every shining petal. 

Bion, the peerless melodist, is dead ! 


Begin your wail, begin, Sicilian Muses! 

Ye nightingales! complaining in dark leaves, 
Tell the Sicilian streams of Arethusa, 

The shepherd Bion lives and sings no more: 
Say that with Aim our mirth and music fled ; 
Say that with Aim the Doric song expired. 


Begin your wail, begin, Sicilian Muses! 

Ye swans of Strymon! mourn beside your waves. 
Chant, with low voice, a melancholy strain ; 

A wild and liquid strain, like that which Bion 
Was wont to sing with lips that rivalled yours. 
Go, tell the young and fair QMagrian virgins, 

Tell all the nymphs by Bistonis’ clear lake, 

The Orreuneus of the Dorian isle is dead. 


Begin your wail, begin, Sicilian Muses! 

The darling of the herds no longer sings: 

He sits no more beneath the broad lone oaks, 
Weaving his verse, but, in the realms below, 
Warbles for PLuto some Lethein hymn. 

Our hills are mute ; the wandering heifer pines, 
And spurns the pastures of the fresh cool glade. 


Begin your wail, begin, Sicilian Muses! 
APoL_o wept himself thy speedy fate ; 
Apo.io wept thee, Bion! Satyrs grieved, 
And dark Paiarus made loud moan for thee. 

Pan seeks thy lay with sighing; fountain Nymphs 
Did sob for thee in every greenwood shade, 

And all their flowing crystal turned to tears. 
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In the tall rocks Ecno deplores thy silence, 

And sports not with thy strain: at thy departure 

The trees all shed their fruits, the flowers all withered, 
The milk no longer streamed from the mild ewe, 

The honey from the hive: in the waxed cell 

It darkly perished. Who would gather sweets 

In that black hour when thy rare sweetness fled? 


Begin your wail, begin, Sicilian Muses! 

Never beside the murmuring ocean-beach 

Did dolphins grieve so loudly ; never yet 

So loudly did the plaintive nightingale 

Mourn on the cliffs; never in such deep sorrow 
Screamed the shrill swallows on the desert mountains. 
Not thus for sad ALcyone called Ceyx: 

Not the swift ciris on the gleaming billows, 

Nor that strange bird which flies round Memnon’s tomb, 
With dirges for Aurora’s warrior son, 

In fragrant valleys of the golden morn, 

Ever sent up such piercing sounds of wo, 

As when they mourned for Bion’s early death. 


Begin your wail, begin, Sicilian Muses! 

The nightingales and swallows which he charmed, 
And taught to speak, sat gathered on the boughs, 
Lamenting with each other: sorrowing birds 

Of meaner tribes replied: nor ye forget, 

In saddening tones, O doves! to mourn his fall. 


Begin your wail, begin, Sicilian Muses! 

Who now will draw glad sounds from thy mute pipe, 
Thou thrice deplored?) Who now will touch the reeds 
That whisper still of thy sweet lips and breath, 

And still give out faint murmurs of thy lay ? 

We yield that pipe to Pan, though Pan, perchance, 
Will fear to press thy syrinx with his mouth, 

Lest he be judged to strive in vain with thee. 


Begin your wail, begin, Sicilian Muses! 

Lorn GALATEA weeps thy music hushed; 

She that once came, entranced by those wild numbers, 
And sat beside thee on the wave-worn shore: 

Thou wast no piping Cyc.ops: him in haste 

Fair Gauatea fled, but smiled on thee, 

Rising in beauty from the foaming deep ; 

And now, forgetful of her ocean-caves, 

She sits in tears upon the lonely sands, 

Or tends the flock which droops since thou art gone. 


Begin your wail, begin, Sicilian Muses! 
Shepherd! the Muses’ gifts all fled with thee. 
With thee the joys and hopes of youth departed, 
And sorrowing Cupids weep around thy tomb. 
Venus loves thee far more than that warm kiss 
With which she kissed Aponis as he died. 


Begin your wail, begin, Sicilian Muses! 
Most musical of streams! this second pain, 
This pain renewed, O Meles! must be thine. 
Thy glorious Homer perished long ago, 
THAT SWEET MOUTH OF CALLIoPE; that son 
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Whom thou didst seek with floods that wailed aloud, 
With grief for whom thou filledst all the sea. 

They bid thee now bewail another child, 

They see thee wasted with a new regret. 

Both were most dear to fountains: Tuat did quaff 

The pure deep wave of sacred Llippocrené ; 

Tus dipped his cup in sparkling Arethusa; 

Tuat sang of Hexen ‘Tynpareus’ fair daughter, 

Of Menexavus Atreus’ valiant heir, 

And that great chief whom seaborn Tuertis bore: 

Tus sang not wars and woes, but told of Pan, 

And joined smooth reeds, and milked his gentle flock ; 
He teuded herds, and sang the cares of herdsmen. 

He taught Love’s wiles, and cherished Love’s quick fire 
Deep in his heart, and pleased Love’s matchless queen. 


Begin your wail, begin, Sicilian Muses! 

Thee, Bion! all the noble cities mourn. 

Ascra laments thee more than her own Hestop: 
Beeotia’s woods long not for Pinpar so. 

Not thus the pleasant Lesbos wailed ALcaus, 
Nor ‘eos thus her lost ANACREON wept: 

Paros in thee forgets ARcHILOCHUS, 

And Mitylené still desires thy song 

Above her Sarrno’s. Every shepherd poet, 
Whose mouth the Muses fill with lofty strains, 
Thinks with wet eyes of thee thus early gone. 
Thee, stricken iw thy prime, SiceLipEs, 

The light of Samos, weeps: thee Lycipas, 
Whose laugh and jest made glad the bold Cydonians, 
Recalls with tears: thee, where swift Hales roams, 
By sacred ‘Triopé, PuiteTas mourns: 

Thee, by the sea-girt towers of Syracuse, 
Tueocritus deplores. I too for thee 

Wake the loud dirges of Ausonia’s sorrow ; 

I, not a stranger to Bucolic song ; 

I, who received from thee that Doric verse, 
Which thou didst teach, (a rich inheritance ;) 

I, whom thou honoredst above other men, 
Leaving to them thy gold, to me thy lore. 


Begin your wail, begin, Sicilian Muses! 

Alas! alas! the mallows in the garden, 

The low green parsley and the fresh crisp anise — 
The frailest herbs, that wither, live again, 

And spring with joy to greet a coming year ; 

But we, the great, the valiant, and the wise, 
Once dead, sleep, senseless in the dark cold earth, 
A long, long dreary sleep, that brings no waking: 
Thou too shalt slumber, voiceless in the dust ; 
And yet the Nymphs forbid not the dull frog 

To croak for ever in one hoarse harsh strain, 

At war alike with silence and with song. 


Begin your wail, begin, Sicilian Muses! 
Did poison kill thee, Bion? did fell poison 

‘Touch thy bland lips, nor Jose its deadly force? 

Who so depraved could mix that draught for thee ? 
Could hear thee speak, and then could see thee drink? 
Who thus defied the magic of thy words? 
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Begin your wail, ata Sicilian anew 

JusTICE FINDSALL. Bowed down in sore distress, 
I grieve for thy sad fate ; but could I go, 

As Orpnevus went, to deep dark Tartarus, 

As great Atcipes, as ULysses went, 

I too would enter PLuro’s dread domain, 

To learn if there thou singest aught for Piuro, 
And hear thy lay. Do thou to Proserpine 
Repeat some old Sicilian pastoral ; 

Remind her of her own Sicilian birth, 

And how she gambolled, warbling Doric odes, 

In flowery vales of tna. She will greet 

The welcome music of thy Doric strain, 

Nor leave thy tuneful labors unrepaid ; 

And as she once gave back Evurypicer, 

Moved by the strings which weeping OrPHEus swept, 
She will relent, and send thee too, O Bion! 

Back tothy mountains. But, had I the power 
To wake the speaking reeds, I fain would sing 

In Puiuro’s halls, to bid thee live once more. 
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WITH SCENES, INCIDENTS AND RECOLLECTIONS BY THE WAY. 





rRIP TO THE PLACE OF MY NATIVITY. 








Twenty years almost away from the place of my nativity; away, 
without intermediate visit, from the fields, woods and waters, which, 

haunting my memory intensely now, wear that freshness and glory 
which the eye, the heart, and the aspirations of childhood accord to 
nature; a freshness and glory which have no counterpart in the nature 
that surrounds the world-accustomed man, and which forever flow up 
in the pathway of retrospect, as the most beautiful memories of life. 
Ah! twenty years ago the earth was to me a paradise, the universe a 
palace of enchantment, whose star-fretted sky never wearied me 
with its glories, and whose brightness came glowi ing to my vision, a 
perpetual wonder and delight ! Then I sat upon the slate-rock and 
coined moneys richer than the gold of Ind; I lifted my young soul 
on the wing of fancy, holding commerce with fabled lands, where the 
sun sets not; and I drew from thence argosies freighted with un- 
reckonable fortune and careering ever to my harbors in the face of 
winds, and tempests, and shoals. Then I walked in the meadows, 

with the grass waving musically around me, and the daisies, and clover, 

and butter- cups smiled on me as they were brothers, twin with my 
innocency, my wonder, and my joy. Then, if 1 cast line in the brook, 

the smallest fish had infinite weight and significance, and wading in 
the shining waters I plucked the lilies with a vastness of delight 
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Then my outward world was bounded by the eye; the horizon held 
it like a hoop ; and therein the sum of beauty and cladness was made 
per fect. 

Oh! precious and blessed time of childhood! Oh! excellent and 
hallowed spot, one calls his ‘nativity!’ Barren to manhood in all but 
recollections, it was light, music and glory to the child. Never can 
the conscious soul otherwise behold it. Lands and seas, and time and 
change may intervene, but the birth-place, the home of childhood, 
shall never wane in the heaven of the heart. It is soto me; so to all 
men. Neither expatriation nor voluntary exile can dim it, nor make 
it less beautiful than it was. It is defended in the heart by impres- 
sions that mock the thickness of dungeon walls; that flit in upon the 
hardest soul of crime, like angels that would redeem even depravity 
itself. 

lt is not strange then that I should wish to look again upon a spot 
so dear; a spot divided from my vision by twenty years of absence 
years big with adventures which have brought the earth’s surface, 
save this one spot, to a level and common in all that can interest o1 
charm. Well, to enjoy that look 1 must away to the heart of Ver- 
mont; to valleys where the Green Mountains cast their shadows on 
the brightest of rivers, and wave their green crests amid the clouds. 
The Isaac Newton bore me up the Hudson. A splendid steamer, an 
enchanted palace, the Alhambra of the fairest stream on this round 
earth. I speak with due deference to the glory of the Clyde, the 
Rhine, the Arno, the Danube, and even the mighty Amazon. Yes, 
the Hudson is unsurpassable as a river, and the Isaac Newton worthy 
to share honor with the illustrious name it bears. What to this was 
Cleopatra’s galley, bearing the drunken Anthony? What the Bu- 
centaur of the haughtiest Doge? Only so much molasses ginger- 
bread compared with the daintiest cake at a monarch’s wedding-feast. 
It was a voyage by night; the earth lay wrapped in shadow; the 
dark waters drank the images of stars and clouds, and over all, the 
heavens opened their elowing eyes, deep, piercing, and constant as 
eternity. Morning found me gazing on the gables and roofs of Al- 
bany, albeit as solemn- looking as the faces of Dutch burgomasters 
by Rembrandt, and as substantial too. Baggage unshippe d, and ten 
minutes transplanted me by rail to Troy. And what a charming 
breakfast, (burying the memory of a ghostly supper,) | ate at Coie- 
mAN’s! ‘Troy is the nearest approach to an exhalation of any city I 
know. It has sprung up, not grown. Its life is huge and impetuous, 
but unnatural, and its decay will come while its manhood should be 
in prime. Forced existence is not healthy, and I saw it in Troy from 
her position and her ambition. She can never compete with Albany, 
because nature, stronger than all art and device, is against her. Al- 
bany is destined to a long and growing life; Troy carries her ashes 
and urn (no allusion to her trade in stones) already in her bosom, 
ready for the burial to which she is early destined. 

But the iron-horse champs his bit, and through his vapory nostrils 
the fire-sparkles speak his impatience of delay. We are off, and on 
the road to the Champlain. The earth whirls and spins like a top; 
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the hills wl ellen: dance polkas, and the villages, to the music of 
our steeds’ clattering hoofs, reel and jig like drunken witches at a 
midsummer night dance. What glorious pictures are passed with- 
out being seen! What battle-fields, and corn-fields, and ‘jumping 
off places’ for true lovers, which I might, travelling behind a less 
frisky beast, jot down! Old Saratoga, the battle-ground, Bemis’ 
Heights, Fort Edward and Fort Ann; all, all are lost in this mad 
rush over a path of iron, on which solitude, romance, nature, and 
common sense almost are sacrificed to Crockett’s motto. 

Ah! this path, trodden by its iron steeds never-tiring, yet tender on 
the bit as sucking colts, is the wonder, the revolutionizer of our times ! 
It opens a way through the mountains, spans the valleys, leaps the 
rivers, and rushing on toward the world’s end, batters down feudal 
castles, oppressions, castes, ignorances and frauds, which otherwise 
might gall the back of tyranny-saddled, and king, lord, and priest- 
bestridden humanity, since Adam, like an ass as he was, made league 
with the devil and took to dysentery diet for ages to come. Yes! 
steamboats were grand, and all honor to Fitch and Fulton, and to the 
man who, in anticipation of such things, caused himself to be buried 
on a steep slope of Lake Champlain shore, that he might ghostlily look 
out and see them when they came; but the rail-road is a grander 
thing. Over the Pontine marshes, thundering around the Vatican; 
across Saharian deserts; through Hartz forests; past Lapland cabins 
and Camanche wigwams; rousing the Hottentot and Patagonian 
from a bestial lethargy, the iron path, and iron steed, flaming of nos- 
tril and furious in speed, shall break the monotony of past eternity ; 
its darkness and ugliness, and scatter a new life and light to the ut- 
termost bounds of the earth. Who will say that oceans may not be 
tunnelled to give the iron fire-horse freer vent, that with loosened 
rein he may snort and plunge from hemisphere to hemisphere like 
lightning, or like thought. It were easier in our time, than for Nubians 
to build the first py ramids, or the flatterer ar tist-genius to hew Athos 
into a statue. It 1s already talked of as a small bore to tunnel the 
Alps; the oceans will be a worthier task. And these heaven-fed 
wires, posted along these iron paths; these electric drawbacks upon 
flying crime, are the fit reins to guide the fire-steed, whose pawing 
will beat down Russian boundaries and despotisms, though Hungary 
lie defeated, betrayed and bloody in the dust, and Kossuth wanders 
a stricken prophet and hero, whose name can never die, hunted like 
a wild beast among the nations. Out of the way, Turk and bird’s- 
nest-eating celestial! Clear the track, for the engine is coming that 
will tumble down your pagodas, and send your harems harum-scarum 
to some locker, deeper down than Davy Jones’! And fly, you tyrants, 
assassins, and thieves ; you haters of light, law and liberty, for the 
telegraph is at your heels, goaded by the press, which will flay you 
on the block of justice and truth. 

We are at Whitehall, ready for the Champlain boat. But I must 
turn back ten miles, to Fort Ann, for one moment. Here were spent 
ten years of my life, and that is no mean space of time to turn one’s 
nose up at. At Fort Ann the muse first cracked its little shell in me, 
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and why not remember the place? There. I passed that era in 
life when delight is made up of mischief and material fun. There 
I learned the arts of bad boys; the pulling up of horse-posts at mid- 
night ; the ducking of stone-drags in the canal; the plugging of bee- 
hives and melons on foreign soil ; the dabbling in powder and politics 
until I got a shot which cured me of both; the smudging of over- 
long revival meetings ; the writing of log-cabin songs — ask H. G. ; — 
and from thence I sent my fancy abroad to find some larger field for 
my aspirations. It is a small village, but Battle- Hill is close by, and 
good blood was shed there in ‘the time that tried men’s souls.’ It 
is asmall village, but old — older than many great cities, and its grave- 
yard, the truest sign of its past, lies over many acres. 

In memory of the dead, if for none other, I will pause. Beings I 
have loved, and whose recollection is as lamps of unceasing light in 
my soul, lie there, under the flower-sprinkled grass. The visible of 
them is perished, but the invisible, which is the life, still breathes, and 
moves, and has a being. Sublimations from the outward and the 
gross ; spirits that once invested matter with action. And beauty, 
that made hearts to throb and eyes to flash, say not in your high homes, 
the serene heavens, from whence you watch this lower world, that I 
am unfaithful to your earthly memories. Chide me not, man of the 
world, who seest graves but seldom, if I weep here a few sincere 
tears. They may chance to fall like dew upon some drooping flower 
and revive it above these ashes which are nothing, but for the recol- 
lection that they once were dwellings for an immortal tenantry, who 
are now called to the house of Gop ‘ eternal in the heavens.’ Yes, I 
will pause and weep! for in the grave by the shore of the resounding 
sea my own mother sleeps. O! gentle, beautiful and blessed spirit, 
where art thou? Inthe heavens; let me not doubt it. Thou wert 
translated hence as a star, shining on the forehead of the night, and 
glowing on the brow of the morning. A star, pure and radiant as the 
being of whom thou wast and shall be, to alleternity. A star, hover- 
ing its glory on my day thought and in my night dream, filling my 
soul with faith and love and calmness and joy. In the grave did I 
say,O! mymother? The grave holds nothing of thee, but the fetter 
which bound thee to the sorrows and sufferings of earth. That 
broken, and thou wentest up and out, pervading the beautiful, which 
thou didst ever worship as thou couldst in the days of thy earth- 
life. From my soul, which seest thee with unveiled eyes, thou art 
not parted, but as of old, livest, a beauty and a joy forever. And I 
weep not for thee, for thou art blessed and happy in the heaven where 
thou awaitest me, nor would I cajl thee back to earth to wear again the 
bonds of affliction. O! that I may pass away as thou didst, likea 
sunset smile bathing the eastern clouds ; like an odor exhaled in the 
light ; like a harp-strain dying on a heart fainting under the joy of 
its melody; ay, like the sweet Christian thou wert, crying, ‘I am 
blessed ; I see the gates of heaven open; I trust in the living Gop, and 
the merciful and loving Curist is the rock of my faith!’ In that hour 
thou taughtest me a lesson, mother, and a hope. Thou taughtest me 
the infinite source of strength to prevail against the ‘ dark valley and 
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than the warrior’s, 
blameless as the raiment of Gop. 
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Thy sunaltiaieen was braver, and O! how nobler 
for thou couldst look back upon a life white and 
Thou taughtest me hope, for as thou 








poeennen 


didst with a pure soul, love the flowers, and the radiances of earth, 
how exceeding beautiful must be the heaven whose opening caught 


thee up, leaving no sigh for earth ! 


[ will seek the strength, and bind 


the hope on my heart, and with eyes turned whither thou art gone, 
thy light shall guide me, under Gop, in the voyage of life. 


We are on bene the C hamplain steamer, 


‘nativity.’ 


gliding swift toward the 
How familiar these shores of mountain aa plain nod their 


recollection after an absence of twenty years! Historic rocks, and 


fragmentary forts, promontories and bays, flit by like the recovered 


images 
golden than of o 


Congress 


of adream ; 


images softened in the lapse of memory, but less 


ld. There is Ticonderoga, where Allen, breaking 
drawing-room etiquette, made his day- break call upon the red- coats, 
bidding them surrender in the name of Jenovau and the Continental 


And the surprised red-coats had neither time to shift, nor 


make shift, for their sentries lay dead in that postern, which still re- 


mains, or were petrified into modern mummies. 


Allen has been 


called an infidel, but he did not act as one in choosing his authorities 


for appeal on that eventful day. 


been called infidel 


And 


els, but to such we 


Jefferson and Franklin have 
owe the freedom of thought and 
spee ‘+h, which is our proudest national heritage this day. 


And here 


is Burlington, from whence | take stage to Beriin. my ‘ nativity.’ 


Burlington i is beautiful ; 


but the reader has seen a beautiful village 


on some lake or river shore, with rumblings of unborn rail-roads, and 


all the improvements of the age, making toward it; 


let him or her 


measure Burlington thereb y, Sor I cannot pause to say more than that 


it is the residence of a bishop, a poet, and of the progenitor of ‘ 
the Howards,’ and some of his progeny. 


which is a fact. 


the Green Mountain boys. 


all 


But I must let out a yoke, 


H. G. was here lately, preaching political truths to 


Malicious ‘ demmys’ 


did say he preached 


for hire, that he put money in his purse thereby, but I Anvw that out 
of his purse came all his expenses, and never a cent went therein. 


This was pap preaching, worthy the ‘ primitive’ times ; 


more, which is t! 


1e joke : 


and I know 


that a Vermont washerwoman, in extracting 


‘ free soil’ from a batch of his shirts, substracted two of the shirts ; and 
further this deponent saith sot 


On board of the stage ; 


and away we fly at a revolutionary pace. 


Vermont roads are roads, over which a man may drive fast, nor break 


wagon, nor the limbs of his beast. 
mountains. 


near 
awakens the old 


Was sensuous even as it was spiritual. 
and a tenacity of 


set, delighted in 


est of memories ; 


palate. 
spruce gum. 


But I smell the spruce from the 
Its odor of beloved gums fills my nostrils. It 
for childhood, which chewed gum, 
It had a relish of ‘sugar teeth’ 
Its pulpy ‘goombs,’ ere the ivory was fairly 
This was the first quid it remembers 


to have chewed, and it was a quid of ‘ sweet (without the bitter) re- 


Al 


collections.’ 


my dawning vision. 


5 


1, and I see Camel’s 


s Rump, the ‘high Olympus’ of 
It carries a high head even now, “but I have seen 
Snowden, and Jura, and Camel’s Rump must knock under a little, 
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And = see familiar waters, even Y* Onion river, and as if it were 
onion-tinctured, and dashing on me in vapory spray, I feel it draw- 
ing tears from my eyes. It appealeth tothe liquidity within me, as it 
were they were twins. And I see familiar play grounds as the 
avenue shortens, until at last I stand on the central spot, the rock- 
castle of young delights. Away cousins and neighbors that were! 
I come not tosee you, but to see the earth that has lived so long beau- 
tiful in my memory, in my heart. Faces, | remember not; they are 
vanished like traitors from an opened prison; but the earth remains 
even as it was. Home of my childhood, thou art beautiful, not as I 
see thee now, but as I saw thee then. I confess to thee that mine 
eyes and my soul are changed, not in essence, but in measure. I can 
no longer bound my universe with the horizon. The old hoop is 
broken. And how, home of my childhood, looking from the expanse 
of being where I now stand, are thy valleys narrowed and thy moun- 
tains cast down! Howare thy rivers become as brooks, and thy great 
waters as mill-ponds! How is the church, in which | once listened 
with awe to lessons on 


‘ Fixt fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute,’ 


or impaled vagrant flies with dexter pins, until the ‘ tiding-man’ 
twigged me by the ear into his pew; how is that church fallen in 
stature on my eye! And the lilies and the daisies, and the butter-cups, 
wherewith, by holding them against a maiden’s cheek, I divined her 
love, how are they dwindled i in fulness and beauty! Ah! I see no- 
thing pleasant, but all saddening here; for here was my heart’s camp- 
ground ; here [ said, when other earth grew ugly, the beautiful still 
remains ; here | will renew my soul w ith battalions of delight, war- 
riors clad in the gold of memory. but the dear llusion is gone; 
would it were not; would I had not comehither! Why didst thou 
cheat me, fancy, with such indulgences ? Why didst thou not tell me 


‘The beautiful is vanished and returns not,’ 


but as thou seest through a vista. Why didst thou not tell me that 
‘A thing of beauty isa joy forever,’ 


only as thou holdest it from its birth, in thy memory. Thou hast 
brought me hither with a wicked spell, to disenchant me; to teach 
me there is nothing at once beautiful and actual ; that the will-o’-the- 
wisps, dancing by the water shore at night, were not genii, but fen- 
fires, exhalations from the loathsome and putrid ; that : skies are not 
near me as of old, holding their tapers to light me kindly on dark ways, 
but that they are ‘afar off, with their coldly-shining stars, mocking the 
instinctive belief of childhood’s believing heart. Graves! graves! 
you remain, wearing your marbles, thick-planted since I saw you as 
achild. Why is it that the expanding soul grasps more, and is filled 
with less beauty as it expands? Is this its doom, to long for more, 
and drink less forever? Is the spirit a Tantalus, seeing the fountain 
in vision, only that it may elude his lips? Then the race of the soul 
is a vast, an infinite, and fearful endeavor. Let us think notso. Each 
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day brings its beauty and its joy. The beautiful is enlarged, inten- 
sified, and carried forward toward eternity. We are filled with it as 
we pass, rightfully filled, or the child would never become the man. 
Remembering all that was beautiful to childhood, would I go back 
from maturer joy, and be again a child, for its enjoyments? I would 
not. Then all is right, and as the lamp wanes, let me rest and sleep, 
and perchance dream of that beauty, surrounding childhood, which 
with my open eyes I see not. 


CHAPTER SECOND: HORICON. 


Farrest of lakes! brightest of waters! well did the red man 
prove his appreciation of beauty when he called thee Horrcon—the 
Clear Water; for thou art clear and bright as a sanctified spirit; a 
gem of light set in many glories. Shame on the desecration which 
despoiled thee of that beautiful name ; that called thee Lake George ; 
that made thee the synonyme of atyrant! For thou art free; free 
to ripple and roar and dash thy waves upon rock and isle, when thy 
playmate Eolus puffeth his cheeks. Divinest of waters! better to 
have called thee ‘ Saint Sacrament,’ even with the blood of violence 
on thy pebbled and fringy shores. Divinest of beauties! that clasp- 
est in thine embrace the sunshine, the clouds and the mountains, and 
lavest like a faithful lover the lips of mountain slopes, which both fret 
and tremble at thy caresses! 1 have looked on thee in the sunshine 
and in the storm, in calm and in tempest, and thy beauty did but 
shift its form to increase its brightness; and I have looked into thy 
depths, and seen thy white sands many fathoms down, and felt my 
brain grow dizzy and my heart faint musing upon the mysteries 
locked in thy cold bosom ; for thou art piercing cold, not alone when 
the ice-king hath garmented thee for his bridal, but even in the mid- 
summer, when the sky’s’ burning arrows quiver in every wave ruf- 
fled from thy face by the softest of southern zephyrs; and I have 
bathed in thee refreshingly, as in a mountain spring, and cast treache- 
rous lines in thee to pluck forth thy dainty liegemen, clad in their 
scale-armor; and I have listened to thy music, low and tender, or 
loud and boisterous, as of myriad harps and trumpets. And thou 
art beautiful, greatly beautiful, in thy length and breadth, in thine 
islands and meadow-shores and mountains, and in the calmness and 
isolation of thy dwelling. ‘Fairest of lakes,’ I said; Clarens is not 
so fair, nor Constance, nor Como, nor Grassmere, nor Lomond. Not 
so fair in water, in islands, in shores, in skies, nor in mountains. For 
thee, Horicon, I throw down the gauntlet of defiance ! 

Horicon is become a haunt of travel. Accessible at its head by 
rail, and over a charming plank-road from Saratoga, distant only 
thirty miles, and at its outlet, from Champlain, via the steamer from 
Whitehall or St. Johns, landing at Ticonderoga, two miles from the 
Horicon steamer’s landing, it is, in modest speech, the most delight- 
ful summer resort for those who love beauty in nature, or the sports 
of hunting and fishing, in this or in any country. Thirty miles in 
length, by from three to five in width, flecked with islands, said to 
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number three hundred and sixty-five —a number I suspect that be- 
longs rather to Winnipiseogee — surrounded by sloping shores dot- 
ted with meadows, grain-fields and cottages, and hemmed in on either 
side by lofty mountains, whose summits force the sun to a late rising, 
and cast majestic shadows in the calm waters, Horicon is a picture 
of extreme quiet or grand beauty, as the gauge of the weather chances 
to be. In sunshine, when the wind is asleep, it is as gentle as the 
heart of childhood, and as susceptible of impression, too, from the 
gauziest cloud or careering swallow. When the sky darkens and 
the storm is up, it rages like a lion, and roars to the mountains, until 
their echoes laugh, as when 


——‘ Jura answers from her misty shroud 
Back to the joyous Alps, which call on her aloud ;’ 


and between these extremes come in modulation a thousand varieties 
of aspect, each beautiful and enchanting. The clearness and cold- 
ness of its waters are wonderful. It is easy to. see the white sand 
bottom, of a calm day, at thirty or forty feet depth. The coldness 
arises from the lake’s being principally supplied by springs and 
mountain brooks. Its fishing is the luxury of that art. It abounds 
in salmon, salmon-trout, lake-trout, bass in variety, pike, pickerel, 
perch, and many inferior kinds of fish, including rattle-snakes! The 
game on its shores (this does not include heus, geese and ducks, oc- 
casionally shot for mischief, in a tame state,) is equally plenty. Wood- 
cock, snipe, partridge, rabbit, fox, deer and bear, are the easy spoil 
of the accustomed sportsman. ‘There are ’coon, too, and wild-cats. 

Two fine steamers now ply the lake, or will the coming summer; 
a new one, the ‘John Jay,’ Captain Larrabee —the ‘ old captain’— 
being just finished ; making an up and down trip daily, and touching 
at all the points of interest to the sportsman and artist. Horicon is 
surrounded too by revolutionary reminiscences, more than any other 
spot of its size in the country. At the head (a remarkably square 
one) of the lake are the ruins of Forts George and William Henry, 
built early in the revolution, and at the outlet is Ticonderoga; a fine 
ruin, built by the French before the revolution. Not far from the 
head of the lake, in a gorge of the mountains, are the ruins of ‘ French 
Mills,’ erected during the French and Indian war to facilitate the 
construction of boats to navigate the lake, which lay on a route con- 
necting Champlain with Albany, better than the Fort Ann and Skeens- 
borough road. Near mid-way of the lake is ‘Sabbath-day Point,’ 
so named from the British army’s halting there over a Sabbath. 
Speaking of Ticonderoga, the visitor there will observe across the 
bay formed by the outlet of Horicon into Champlain, the mountain 
on which Burgoyne planted a battery and captured the fort thereby ; 
a most daring and gallant deed. The Fort Ticonderoga, and all the 
lands thereabout, belong to Duncan C. Pell, Esq., of New-York, of 
whom I could narrate some most interesting and creditable facts ; 
but this is not the time nor place. How many cannon-balls I have 
unearthed on the Champlain beach, dropped there during the gun. 
boat and land attack upon the fort, while held by the French! What 
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memorials I have gathe = too, on the western die of the fort, w bus 
Abercrombie lost one of the Gnest armies that ever debouched on 
American soil! Every American has read the story of that battle ; 
read of the pomp with which the sixteen hundred boats, bearing six- 
teen thousand men, set sail from the head of the Horicon, beating 
drums and waving banners, as though victory were already won; 
but they came not back victors ; they found a grave in a soil that to 
this day shows their unburied bones. One may see at the head of 
the lake, right in front of the ruins of Fort William Henry, several 
of those gun-boats, or the skeletons of them rather, half buried in 
the shifting sand. And not far from the head of the lake is another 
spot of deep interest; it is called ‘ Bloody Pond,’ and lies on the 
old road to Glens Falls. Here perished hundreds of the English 
and American soldiers who, surrendering to the French and Indians 
at the lake, under promise of protection, were set upon by the In- 
dians, as soon as disarmed, and to escape massacre retreated as far 
as this pond, into which they threw themselves, and were drowned or 
shot. The lihes grow dark and rank there to this day, and some say 
that spirits walk abroad there at night moaning for vengeance on 
their murderers. Near this pond is a rock from which General Wil- 
liams was shot by an Indian, while giving orders to his troop. 

But the chief and exceeding glory of Horicon to the traveller I 
have not named. It is the hotel at the head of the lake ; ‘ Sherrill’s 
Lake House.’ The Editor of the Kxickerspocker needeth not in- 
formation; he has been there, and knows; but, gentle or ferocious 
reader, dost thou know Sherrill’s hotel ?— Sherrill’s ‘ Lake House,’ 
in the village of Caldwell, in the vicinity of trout-brooks, at the head 
or the corner of the head of Horicon ?1—Sherrill’s Lake House, 
sloping the prettiest locust-covered lawn to the edge of the waters, 
and overlooking a pomp of lake, valleys and mountains such as ex- 
ists nowhere else between California and Japan? Ah! and has the 
reader walked those airy porticos and corridors; has he couched in 
those ventilated rooms, that are rooms; has he crossed his lower 
limbs under those tables groaning with fish and fowl, fruit and jelly, 
milk and honey ; those tables, freighted at morning, noon and night, 
and seemingly forever, with all that is luscious end juicy and deli- 
cate, so abundant, well- selected, well-seasoned and clean; the rich 
Mocha and Java, the sparkling souchong and hyson, the pastry tre- 
mulous with fatness, the smoking biscuits and cream, the reeking 
honey-comb, the lordly trout, in boil, broil, roast and fry? But why 
do I recount? are they not all in the bill-of-fare, palate-conquering ? 
Ah, Louts Gaytorp, is not Sherrill’s house a house? Is not Sherrill 
too a host, his wife a hostess, and his fair, his only daughter, a host- 
essess? And from this point the glory of Horicon is ever to be dis- 
cussed ; this is the head and central point, from whence diverge all 
excursions, all thoughts, all ideas ! 

Ah, L. G. C.! it seems but yesterday I was there; and though 
the summer was gone, and the host was gone, and the hostessess too, 
and the rush of visitors also, still did I find only beauty and delight 
there. Nature remains when life and art are past; and so the lake 
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wuilted to me, and the mountains echoed that outelt wie vsti 
seems to run the whole circle of the hills as a scale of music, even as 
when I first saw and heard them; and the trout tasted as fresh, and 
the breath of the breeze was as balmy. And | climbed the hills and 
sailed the waters and cast my lines in pleasant places. In the calm 
and quiet of that Paradise among the mountains I laid me upon the 
grass, like Endymion, and dreamed that [ knew toil nor care nor 
sorrow more. The spirit of the time and place was enchantment ; 
the felicity of forgetfulness ; the absolution of the present from the 
past; the rise and expansion of the soul: into serene and unimpas- 
sioned being. It was a lull of pain; aninflux of pure joy. ‘ Why,’ 
said I, ‘ shall | wander more ? why be hunted by blind ambition and 
empty desire, as Acton by his dogs, when the earth is so loving here, 
and the music of the waters so sweet, and the bending-down ‘of the 
golden sky so gracious?’ I could live by the side of Horicon, as 
with a familiar spirit, forever ; could abandon unrest and vanity, and 
cut the balance of earth entirely. But enough. We are booked for 
Sherrill’s another season, if luckily death nor misfortune should step 
between. Then we shall rejoice together exceedingly, and ride in 
the yacht ‘ Gaytorp Cuark,’ and discuss Burns with Captain Larra- 
bee, and the big bottle with Captain Gale, and the ten-pins with 
Lieutenant Welch, and the sum-total of all our duties, dignities and 
enjoyments with the commander-in-chief, Sherrill. Then we shall 
pass judgment upon my judgment, both as to the fact and romance 
of Horicon; and I wager a basket of the ‘ best brand’ that I shall win. 
For the rest, ‘see next number.’ No more at present from 


Rawr ” 


“5 
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I came into the prison-house, and saw 

A robber stretched upon a couch of straw ; 
Well-formed and tall, though wan and poorly dressed, 
His face, methought, more good than ill expressed ; 
And, wrong or right, the thought arose within, 

‘Is this the son of circumstance or sin ” 

He leaned his head upon his fettered hand, 

And gazed at something near him on the sand: 

A spider gray had spread her meshegthere, 

And trapped a fly in the deceitful snare ; 

Where, though it strove with efforts vain and long, 
It only made captivity more strong. 

The outlaw watched it with an anxious eye 
Struggle and strain, and then in sadness die ; 

He saw the spider from her ambush crawl, 

And seize the insect, emblem of his fall; 

But ere she sucked the blood from heart and limb 
The headsman’s axe had done its worst on him! 
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The Footsteps of the Frost. 


rue @ 72aTs OF CRB P8388 Ts 


Tere is a glow like sunset on the tossing spray ; 
A glow that fades not with the ebbing light of day, 
Nor when the morning dew is on the harvest sheaves ; 
There is a gleam of crimson where the branches sway, 
As though a ruby had been prisoned ’mid the leaves, 
Struggling in vain for freedom when the lithe bough heaves. 


There is a glimmer deep within the wavy grass, 

That lingers changeless, though the sunbeams come and pass ; 
A glimmer as of golden foot-prints hidden there, 

Half shadowed by the sumach and the sassafras, 
And thick’ning night by night beneath the frosty air, 
Till every knoll is crossed by pathways broad and fair. 


Who wanders here in the still hour of midnight dreams, 

Sprinkling these giant footsteps each with golden gleams? 
Whose touch hath colored every o’erhanging bough, 

And stayed the impetuous rush of hill-side streams? 
Whose hand with rainbow-leaves hath crowned the mountain’s brow, 
And chilled at eve the brook that flows so brightly now? 


What ploughshare hath been out this radiant morn? 

No sower’s song, upon the sweet air clearly borne, 
Doth tell what hope the frosted forest hath revealed, 

Of laden wains and shining sheaves of ripened corn ; 
Yet are the green boughs furrowed like an April field, 
And sown with brighter gold than ever harvests yield. 


Have the fair dryads to their long-forsaken shades, 
Untouched by ages past, with youth that never fades, 
Returned once more, as in the sylvan days of old, 
To haunt each stately oak amid these silent glades ? 
Is it in welcome every bough is veined with gold, 
And banner-leaves float crimson over wood and wold? 


Too long by Grecian fane their memory hath died, 

Save in some dim tradition told at eventide, 
Or poet’s lay, revived from some old legend lost. 

They are forgotten ; and their pleasant haunts, beside 
The curdling Waters, and the pale leaves rudely tossed, 
Shrink nightly at the muffled footsteps of the frost ! 


No trumpet hails thy coming from the fortress hills, 
O silent wanderer by the wood and mountain rills! 
- Thou treadest noiselessly among the burnished sheaves ; 
And dwellers ’mid the fields their autumn radiance fills, 
Can trace thy pathway only by the brightening leaves, 
And the vines crimsoned underneath the homestead eaves. 
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Yet are thy footsteps trodden by a shadowy host, 
Who borne in still October eves from northern coast, 
On every bough thy conquering banner flings, 
Where morn by morn new victories thou may’st boast, 
Till the bright turf is stained as with the blood of kings, 
And brooks rush crimson from their maple-shadowed springs. 


Still art theu guiltless: not a widow’s wail, 

No orphan’s anguished cries thy footsteps hail ; 
No blood-bought treasure crowns thy shadowy brow, 

Type of that victory when crime and guilt shall fail, 
And sorrow shall be done, and every knee shall bow, 
And the last conqueror triumph as peacefully as thou. 
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AND THE HUSBAND WHO DENIED HIs WIFE NOTHING: OR ‘A SECRET WORTH ENOWING.’ 


et 


BY A. B. JOHNSON.” 


ee 


Two young women, who lived in the same neighborhood and had 
been intimate acquaintances from their infancy, became married to a 
couple of young tradesmen, who were thriving and industrious. The 
young men were clerks in the same dry-goods shop in Broadway 
when they became first acquainted with their future wives and during 
a large portion of the courtship, hence no little intimacy was created 
between the young men and they strongly sympathized with each 
other in their respective matrimonial projects and both became well 
known to each other’s intended. 

As a preliminary to the marriages the young men had to acquire 
the means of a suitable support for their families, but as they pos- 
sessed the confidence of their employer he assisted them with capital 
in the business to which they were educated and eventually one 
established himself in Philadelphia and the other in New-York, and 
as soon as they felt pecuniarily able they married their respective 
favorites. ' 

The families being thus separated enjoyed but few opportunities 
of social intercourse with each other. Even when the requirements 
of business brought occasionally Mr. Jenkins from Philadelphia to 
New-York, he was usually in too much haste to lose much time in 
chatting with Mr. Jackson, though sometimes he would be accom- 
panied to New-York by his wife, when the two ladies would delight 
themselves in interchanging domestic intelligence, in recurring to 
events of their early lives, and in mutual inquiries about acquaint- 
ances who had removed to distant regions. Nor were wanting topics 








* AutHor of a ‘ Treatise on Language, or the Relation which Words bear to Things,’ ‘ Religion 
in its Relation to the Present Life,’ etc. etc. 
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of more piquant interest, suc es as ythe condeet of their respective hus- 
bands; and while Mrs. Jenkins rejoiced in a husband who never 
denied her any thing, Mrs. Jackson had to confess, that though her 
husband provided w vell for the family and was a very indulgent 
father, yet he would have his own way. As a glaring instance in 
this particular, she adduced his unwillingness to accommodate her 
with a new house, though every person knew he was prosperous in 
business and could better afford to build than many of his neighbors, 
who had made their families comfortable by a convenient residence 
up-town, where the air was pure for the children and good schools 
could be obtained for their literary improvement and at a cheaper 
rate than in the lower parts of the city. As Mrs. Jackson uttered 
these revelations with unwonted fervor and fluency, a less discrimi; 
nating person than her old friend Mrs. Jenkins could have discovered 
that the subject was dear to her heart, and that Mrs. Jackson was in 
this particular an abused woman, who deserved the sympathy of her 
sex. Mrs. Jenkins accordingly entered into her friend’s feelings with 
the warmth of an old acquaintance and with the esprit du corps of a 
wife, and insisted that she would not live witha man who should treat 
her in such a manner. 

The subject of this conversation almost engrossed the thoughts of 
Mrs. Jenkins, and when she returned to Philade ‘phi: 1 she viewed her 
own house with the new impressions produced in her by the ambi- 
tious aspirations of her friend, and the house speedily lost nearly all 
its attractions. She and her husband had occupied it ever since their 
marriage, and as it was situated in the rear of the shop it was neces- 
sarily small and subject to many inconveniences. She could neither 
pass in nor out except through the shop, and this was peculiarly un- 
pleasant to the female friends who occasionally visited her, to say no- 
thing of the children, who were not permitted to play in the shop 
and were perpetually romping in her small parlor. The residence 
had been suitable enough to the condition of the parties when they 
commenced house- keeping ; - and its manifold inconveniences had de- 
veloped themselves so gradually, in the gradual increase of the family, 
that Mrs. Jenkins had been insensible to them till her attention was 
called that way by her last visit to New-York. She was now sur- 
prised that she had lived contentedly in such a place so long and 
was resolved that she would live there no longer, especially as she 
knew that her husband could as well afford to build a new house as 
Mr. Jackson. Thus impressed, she kept revolving the topic in her 
thoughts till she acquired a sufficient confidence in the correctness 
of her conclusions to feel the necessity of their speedy realization. 
Thus fortified, the next step was to bring her husband to the same 

opinion with herself. She knew he was ‘fui of property and took 
pleasure in its accumulation, but what was the increase of property 
to her if she was not to enjoy the use of it! They might as well be 
without property, and indeed better, because if any necessity existed 
for living in a log-cabin, she would submit with pleasure; but to live 
incouveniently without any necessity therefor was intolerably tanta- 


lizing. 
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Mrs Jeubine accordingly lost no time in developing hor plans by 
throwing out various intimations of the uncomfortableness of the 
house and of the delights of a residence detached from shops, where 
visitors might be received at a private door, and where the children 
could have room to play without forever destroying the parlor furni- 
ture and leaving no person in peace or so much as a single room 
where a person can be retired for a few moments. Nor were want- 
ing numerous examples of acquaintances who had lately bought or 
built new houses, and nothing was more surprising than the statisti- 
cal facts on this point which Mrs. Jenkins was able to collect, now 
that her attention was directed that way. 

These new demonstrations were not lost on Mr. Jenkins, who 
knew enough of human nature to understand their drift, hence he was 
not taken unawares when, in the fulness of time, his wife declared all 
her wants and showed to him the deep hold which, unaccountably 
to him, the subject had taken on her feelings. We have already said 
that he never denied his wife any thing about which he found she 
was pertinacious, nor did he in the present case. He confessed that 
the present residence was inconvenient. He had long felt it himself, 
and would lose no time unnecessarily in performing all that his wife 
required after he should extricate himself from debt and get his busi- 
ness into a shape that would enable him to purchase a suitable build- 
ing lot for such a house as his family ought to occupy. He did not 
want to build a contracted house nor in a bad location, but to com- 
bine some elegance with comfort, just as so good a house- -keeper as 
his wife deserved after all her privations. 

Mrs. Jenkins was delighted and lost no time in writing to her friend 
Mrs. Jackson her brilliant prospects, and as no account loses in the 
telling, the consummation of her wishes imbibed some rainbow tints 
from her imagination and, like a full moon, seemed far nearer than it 
was in sober reality. In the fervor of her feelings she lauded her 
husband not sparingly ; for though he had never denied her any thing, 
yet she was fain to confess, that to be accommodating in so large a 
matter was rather an unexpected token of his affection and kindness, 

Mrs. Jackson read this epistle with less pleasure than she ought to 
have felt at the happiness of so old and good a friend, and her house 
from thenceforth became more insupportable than ever, till by pon- 
dering long on her discontent it gradually became mingled with all 
her thoughts and actions and exhibited itself prominently in all her 
intercourse with herhusband. When he was affectionately disposed 
toward her, as he usually was when relieved at evenings from the 
cares of his shop, she would sigh deeply or shed tears and let him 
know otherwise that the want of a better house was a cruel obstruc- 
tion to her happiness. When he was in an ill humor, as wquld some- 
times happen from the perplexity of business, she would retort with 
complaints of the wretched house in which she was straitened and 
confined. In the winter she suffered martyrdom from the cold and 
in the summer she was suffocated by heat, and all from the age or mis- 
construction of the worthless old house. If the children became sick 
the house was the cause, by denying proper exercise or in admitting 
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dampness through the walls. If the family expenses increased, or 
the servants were unfaithful, the ill construction of the house would 
not admit of economy or provide security against petty depredations. 

The project of his wife appeared to Mr. Jackson so manifestly 
improper, that he could not countenance it for a moment; but as he 
was a reasonable man himself, he hoped to convince her of the im- 
propriety of her demands. He accordingly told her that he had 
risen, as she knew, from nothing, but though he had been prospe- 
rous, his business was still incumbered by a want of capital, which 
compelled him to make purchases on credit, instead of ranging the 
market and obtaining his supplies where they could be purchased 
most cheaply for money. Were ke by building to abstract from his 
business any portion of his active capital, he would still farther em- 
barrass himself, while his creditors, seeing his imprudence, would 
begin to suspect his ability to pay and refuse him their assistance. 

In vain, however, poor Mr. Jackson argued with his wife and 
combatted her reasons with countervailing proofs; the result only 
evinced the truth of the proverb, that ‘ she who is convinced against 
her will, is of the same opinion still;’ though his arguments were 
not sufficiently effectual to even nominally convince his wife; they 
only excited her ingenuity to the discovery of fresh reasons why the 
old tenement should be abandoned and a new one constructed in a 
better position for both enjoyment and economy. But what she 
deemed the most potent of all that could be said on the subject, was 
the practical fact that Walter Jenkins, of Philadelphia, who com- 
menced business at the same time with Jackson and was admittedly 
less successful in money-making, was still able to give his wife'a new 
house and every thing else ; for he never denied his wife any thing. 

This was indeed a potent argument and Jackson never knew how 
to combat it, except by saying that Jenkins was a fool; nor could 
poor Jackson invent any new reasons in opposition to his wife and 
she professed herself tired of the old ones. He had but to com- 
mence his opposition, when she forthwith stopped him and could 
anticipate all he had to say. It was, she affirmed, the same old ar- 
gument that she had heard a hundred times before, and if he had 
any thing to say she wanted something new. Alas, poor Jackson ! 
he was a patient and enduring man, but these perpetual bickerings 
effectually destroyed his domestic comfort, and as the last resort of 
a worsted disputant, he one day unfortunately became angry. He 
had so long smothered his feelings, that now when they obtained 
vent the explosion was prodigious. He accused his wife of being 
the torment of his existence and said that nothing would satisfy her 
but his destruction, which, however, he assured her should never 
occur ; for rather than commit the folly she desired, he would throw 
himself into the river or blow up the house with all its contents. 

The poor woman was sorely afflicted at the unusual spectacle of 
his rage. She bore it, however, as only women can bear such afflic- 
tions, in meekness and silent sorrow, that appealed to his feelings 
more eloquently than words; till on reflection he became so much 

distressed at his own violence, that he agreed, as the only proper 
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atonement in his power, to construct a house according to her wishes, 
let the consequences be what they might. He went at it in good 
earnest and the construction absorbed all his active capital, while 
suitable furniture for it, which soon became as indispensable as the 
house, ran him into debt. He struggled for two years with the em- 
barrassment produced in his business by these abstractions from his 
resources, and procured additional credit to supply their place, but 
when he was most extended in this respect a pecuniary crisis per- 
vaded the country, and New-York felt the full force of the existing 
pressure. The banks could no longer yield their accustomed accom- 
modations, and in the struggle of each institution to save itself the 
ruin of private persons came to be disregarded. In turn every man 
who was in debt had to urge payment from his own debtors, and 
in the general scramble which ensued numerous merchants became 
bankrupt, till all confidence was lost and every person was afraid of 
his neighbor. Nothing could have come less opportunely to Jackson 
than this commercial revulsion. It was like the famine which arose 
as soon as the prodigal son of the scriptures had squandered his last 
penny. His spirits also were no longer sustained by a consciousness 
that he was prospering. He had for some time been more solicitous 
to sustain his credit than to make profits, and under the existing 
distrust he soon saw that his ultimate ruin was inevitable; and all 
his efforts were directed to avert, as long as possible, the sure catas- 
trophe of public discredit. To this end, he was daily compelled to 
sacrifice to usurers and to purchase his supplies of merchandise at 
prices enhanced by the suspicions of keen sellers. Even his cus- 
tomers began to desert him, for his goods were known to have been 
purchased at a disadvantage and were at least imagined to be dearer 
than the goods of other dealers. His friends became alarmed lest 
they should become entangled in his fall and forsook him in a body, 
while his creditors began to assail him for payment or security. 

In this bad emergency of his affairs, he often thought of his early 
friend Jenkins, and would have applied to him for assistance, espe- 
cially as Philadelphia was less afflicted than New-York with the 
pecuniary pressure, but he knew that Jenkins never denied his wife 
any thing, and especially that he had acceded to her wishes in the 
building of a house, and as like causes will produce like effects he 
doubted not that Jenkins must be as badly situated as himself. But 
in this Mr. Jackson was mistaken. On the contrary Jenkins had 
foreseen the approaching commercial storm and had prudently furled 
his sails in season and was prepared to meet the worst, come when 
it might. He had recently heard of the adverse circumstances of his 
early friend, and§while he was greatly grieved at his reverses, he re- 
solved not to let his grief evaporate in silent sorrow, but to visit New- 
York and ascertain personally if his friend’s affairs could be relieved. 
He arrived too late for the assistance that he was kindly prepared to 
give ; for Jackson had pursued of late the down hill path so despe- 
rately and recklessly that he could not be extricated from his difficul- 
ties. Only one honest course remained, which was to squander no 
more property in vain efforts to procrastinate a fall that was inevita- 
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ble, but to meet the shits at once wall eae all his ovale sloos 
to good trustees, for the equal benefit of all his creditors. ‘To this 
course Jenkins advised with the assurance that if his friend could 
become relieved from his liabilities, he would assist him to establish 
himself anew, when with the experience thus dearly purchased he 
would Dunhtiens regain in time his former standing. 

Jackson c omplied with all the suggestions of his friend, but nothing 
could well exceed his astonishment at the pecuniary abilities of 
Jenkins — the man who never denied his wife any thing; while he 
had yielded to only one request and was ruined. But the mystery 
was soon solved. Jenkins admitted that he never denied his wife 
anything. It was a way he had; reserving, however, to himself the 
execution of her projects at such a time only as should suit his con- 
venience. That time had never yet come in the matter of the house, 
but they lived contentedly where they had always lived; his wife 
happy in the possession of a complying husband and the pleasant 
anticipations of future gratifications, and he satisfied in the posses- 
sion of a hopeful wife, ‘and i in the full fruition of his present wishes, 
This revelation was not lost on Jackson, and when he ultimately ob- 
tained a release from his existing debts and commenced anew, under 
the auspices of his Philadelphia friend, he was never known to argue 
with his wife and especially never to become angry ; and in process 
of time, by patient industry and resolute self-denial of all improvi- 
dent expenditures, he became far richer than before, and his wife while 
chatting with her neighbors in a snug parlor in the rear of the shop, 
would often, like Mrs. Jenkins, self-complacently boast, that as for Mr. 
Jackson, she must say he was a man who never denied his wife any 
thing. 


Come let us quaff the morning bow]! 
Already through her veil of roses 
The dawn of day peeps out, and lo! 
How sweet the tulip’s lip uncloses. 
That beautiful dark tulip, down 
Whose cheek the dew-drops slowly trickle : 
3ring wine, my soul, and let me sip, 
For life, like love is fleeting, fickle ; 
Behold upon her emerald throne, 
The bulbul’s queen, all glittering, glorious; 
Fetch me the ruby wine! that rose 
In Eden’s bower would reign victorious. 
Why talk of Eden? Eden’s here! 
Odors and wine — flagon and flowers ; 
And thou a houri sweeter far 
Than all the maids of Eden’s bowers. 
But how? the banquet room is shut; 
Snug in his castle snores the keeper ; 
The bolt still fast, the entrance barred, 
Up, drowsy drone! up, lazy sleeper! 
To sleep in such an hour as this 
When Earth her varied joys discloses ; 
Like Hartz, rather wisely seek 
Life while it lasts, among the Roses! 
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In a soft, still summer twilight, 

When the sunset’s golden beam 
Gleaned behind the cold gray mountain, 
With a misty haze between ; 

When the stars were softly breaking 
One by one upon the sky, 

And the winds that whispered near me 
Were as gentle as a sigh, 

’Neath a mossed and gnarléd oak, 
With its branches ivy-bound, 

Where the mingled sweets of flowers 
Threw a breathing perfume round, 
There a lovely dream stole o’er me, 

°T was Life’s sweetest, last and best: 
Bright Eeeria! lost Eaeria! 

Thou hast left my lonely breast. 


I have sought the spot full often 

In the morning, in the noon, 

In the chill and bleak December, 
In the rosy light of June ; 

And when floods of silvery moonlight 
O’er the valley slept serene, 

While its pale and silent splendor 
Mecked my spirit’s restless dream. 
Yet I linger as of old ; 

Still I seek the shadowed lake, 

And the mountains stern and drear, 
Where the Alpine glaciers break, 
There I watch the storm-god rise ; 
But I wander on in vain: 

Bright Ecrria ! lost Eceria! 
Shall we never meet again? 


Mid my deep and yearning sadness, 
With enrapturing thought I dwell 
On the scenes whose hues are melting 
Into Memory’s mystic spell ; 
But my gladness hath departed, 
For 1 tremblingly pursue 
The beloved yet changing phantom 
That still fades before my view. 
AéGrial music floats around, 
Aérial voices meet mine ear, 
And my sighs are oft repeated 
By soft echoes hovering near. 
And from visions half ethereal, 
Mad with hope I wildly start, 
But thy footsteps, lost Eceria ! 
Are the beatings of my heart. 

33 
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CHARLES SPRAGUE SMITH 


On, in that solemn hour, when voices faint 
And forms familiar to the vision fade, 
When woman’s tears and orphan’d childhood’s plaint 
No more the soul’s dulled consciousness invade ; 
When all unheeded is the voice of prayer 
By the pale victim as he wrestles there ; 
*T is then we feel how deep the valley’s shade 
Which every mortal in his time must dare. 






But if that time be summer’s sultry day, 

Shall the freed spirit feel its sunbeams warm ? 

Or think, if winter in that hour bear sway, 

To shiver, struggling through the midnight storm” 
Shall the soul linger through the realms of space, 
The mighty secrets of their depths to trace ? 

Or think to look on nature’s outward form 
While hasting upward to its resting-place ? 






Can mental vision drink the solar ray 
That clothes material things in light and shade? 
Is there an avenue that can convey 
The forms of nature to the spirit’s aid? 
Can music’s voice be heard? can spirits hear 
The soft vibrations of an atmosphere? 
Or can the spirit’s flight of thought be stayed 
By measured progress in its high career? 






If so it be that spirits freed may hold 
Their wonted sympathy with outward forms, 
How gladly would the trusting soul unfold 
Its untried pinions o’er a world of storms ; 
Speed its swift flight to some fair orb whose blaze, 
When in the flesh, absorbed its youthful gaze ; 
Where b-anty in a new profusion swarms, 
To wrap tlc soul in marvel and amaze. 


For glorious scenes are in yon worlds that send 
Their distant radiance \o the eye of sense ; 
Landscapes that mortal sigh: hath never kenned, 

And oceans of unthought mayuificence, 
Whose slightest wave, upon our planet hurled, 
Would roll an ocean round a shoreless world, 

If its huge volume were but torn from thence, 
When by the softest of its breezes curled. 








And there are realms of such majestic bound 
That were the waters which earth’s ocean’s hoard 

Borne to some mountain’s burning gulf profound 

And in one torrent down its crater poured, 
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Transformed to vapor weuld the water rise 

And float, a cloud, along its sunny skies ; 
Where majesty and beauty linked afford 

A theme of gratitude to One all-wise. 


And there are realms of quietude and peace, 
Where happy spirits unperturbed abide ; 

No mourner longing for her soul’s release, 
No sinner shrinking from a life untried, 

No widow bending with a grief untold 

O’er the still forms of loved ones pale and cold ; 
For pain nor wo are needed there to chide 

The wayward wanderers from the Sueruern’s fold. 


To the poor wretch who deems that all in all 
Is centred in this little scene below, 
The bright blue sky becomes a dungeon-wall, 
Beyond whose bound he never hopes to go; 
Earth’s circling seasons in his view appears 
A whirlpool narrowing in the tide of years, 
Whose dark oblivious depths must quench the glow 
Of human sympathies and hopes and fears. 


But to the trustful soul the good man’s rest 
Is not the torpor of a loveless frame, 
But the high fellowship of spirits blest, 
Far from this earthly strife for wealth and fame. 
Oh, where is that bright land? is ’t sunk from view 
In the calm ocean of the zenith’s blue ? 
Or do its portals glisten in the flame 
That to the sunset lends its golden hue? 






We may not know ; our queries are in vain! 
That pathway, trodden for six thousand years, 
Hath seen no pilgrim turning back again 
To mingle in life’s stream his falling tears, 
And tell the secret of what orb in space 
Hath gathered home the ransomed of the race ; 
: But we shall know, for our departure nears, 
And friends long parted shall again embrace. 






But oh! the mystery of that stern hour, 
When to our reeling sense the earth shall quake, 
The blackening sun resign his throne of power, 
And we this outer temple court forsake ! 
When from the inner shrine of nature’s fane 
The sky-spread curtain shall be rent in twain, 
And through the sundered veil upon us break 
The bright reality that ‘death is gain.’ 











The friends that flock around to weep farewell, 
The sad, sad thoughts, the sick and dizzy brain, 
The walls that close around us like a cell, 
The cold limbs fettered by death’s cruel chain, 
The darkening room, the dying-out of feeling, 
The bursting light, the chamber’s parted ceiling, 
The spirit-world !— the new-born seraph’s strain! 
The ransomed sinner with the ransomed kneeling ! 
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MOUNT SAVAGE RAMBLINGS. 





NUMBER THREE. 





MOUNT SAVAGE, 


Or Savage Mountain, as it is called in the books, is, as I said before, 
not so much of a mountain after all, compared with some of the great 
Alleghany ridges. Still it is about twenty-five hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. It is ascendable on horseback to the very top, 
on a tolerably good road, which is twice a-day traversed by mule 
teams to bring down loads of fire-clay from the summit. This road 
extends, I believe, quite over the mountain, and when you get on the 
other side you are in Pennsylvania. It is covered for the most part 
with a thick growth of all sorts of trees and shrubs, which look wilder 
at a distance than when you approach them. There is, in fact, nothing 
very savage about it; certainly nothing more so than the rest of the 
region for miles around. One who travels much in America sees so 
many such districts that it requires pretty tall hills, or very picturesque 
spots indeed, to rivet attention for any great length of time. Think 
of it! One may ride on a rail-road, the Erie for example, hundreds 
of miles through an almost uninhabited country; a country where, if 
you should chance to be dropped by the way, it would seem as if you 
would literally have 


‘ NoTHING to eat except bear's meat, 
And nothing to drink at all:’ 


as the fireman on the Erie Rail-Road sung when, for the first time, 
he went over it ima solitary locomotive. Think of the Adirondack 
wilderness in the State of New-York, which Headley describes as 
scarcely ever having been explored, although as large as the State of 
Connecticut! Or take a ride in the stage across the mountains over 
the National Road, (they are making a rail-road there now,) if you 
would realize the extent of wilderness in even the most civilized por- 
tion of the New World. Think how the iron-horse is gradually 
working its way to apparently the most inaccessible spots, and carry- 
ing with it the overflowing population of Europe, filling up the habita- 
ble places, and developing the hidden resources of earth, tunnelling 
the mountains and bridging the valleys and rivers, making the desert 
to rejoice and blossom as the rose. I never ride ona rail without in- 
dulging in some of these poetical fancies; and they crowd upon me 
still more when standing on the Savage Mountain and looking over 
the dense foliage of the valley, so thick that it seems as if you could 
walk upon it. Here and there are cultivated spots, which, though of 
many acres extent, look like small affairs. The iron-village, with the 
store prominent above all, and near it the tall chimneys of ‘ the works,’ 
occupy another little space, and off there above the trees the moving 
smoke denotes the approach of the locomotive. There is the out-crop 
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of an old iron mine on one side of the place where we stand; on the 
other side they are at work with pick-axe and spade getting out the 
bluish white clay. It is as hard as a stone, and you wonder how 
they ever came to think of grinding it up to make brick and pottery- 
ware. 

The Pennsylvania side of the ee is said to be much more 
savage and inaccessible. There are afew saw-mills there for cutting 
out the timber, and the people live in the most out of-the-way places, 
and in the most outlandish manner. Many of them know little of 
this world and less of the next, and live and die like the Dutchmen 
of New-Jersey, with a profound abhorrence of all new inventions for 
farming and all schools and other sources of taxation. They are 
content with pork and cabbage, potatoes and whiskey, and now and 
then a haunch of venison. They are shrewd at a bargain and. think 
aman who gets money, no matter how, is a good fellow. Such is 
the character given me by a Gothamite who has been long sojourning 
there and perhaps judges too much by contrast with city life. Such 
people, however, are by no means uncommon in every state; and 
when he mentioned their indifference for churches, I could not hel 
thinking of that strange people who live on the Isle of Shoals, not far 
from Hampton beach. Some zealous Christians built them a church, 
and sent over a clergyman to preach to them. A large congregation 
was gathered by the novelty of the thing; but when the services were 
over, the old man who kept the keys, and officiated as sexton, instead 
of thanking the minister for ‘the word’ thus given without money and 
without price, demanded five dollars for the use of the church, and his 
(the sexton’s ) sacrifice in leaving his fishing to come there! The minis- 
ter gave them up ag a hopeless set. 

I am no great hand at climbing precipitous mountains simply for 
the sake of saying I have accomplished the feat, as many do who 
visit the White Hills in New-Hampshire. They tire and strain them- 
selves almost to death in clinging to the saddle or footing it up stee 
rocky pathways, and become bespattered from head to foot with mud, 
simply for the sake of being able to say that they have stood on 
Mount Washington and looked upon nothing but clouds arid mist. 
That one who has science and taste enough to note the different de- 
grees of temperature and the nature of the formations should fancy 
it I can imagine, but I had no patience when I saw a company of 
boarding-school girls come down from the mountains nearly dead 
with an exertion to which they were so little accustomed. 

But when one can go up without an unreasonable degree of trou- 
ble and peril, it is always well to climb to those points where you 
can overlook the country round and take in the whole at one view. 
No one can be said to have seen the Connecticut River who has not 
been to the top of Mount Holyoke. I don’t mean to say that the 
view from Mount Savage is to be compared with that, but from no 
point can a better landscape of a wild country just opening to the 
miner be obtained with less trouble. 

So much for Mount Savage, or rather for what occurred to me as 
I rode up and back one day before dinner, alongside of my friend’s 
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eldest son, who expatiated on the scenery, the comparative speed of 
our nags, and the quantity of sugar he should secure by tapping the 
large maple-trees in the spring of the year. 

There are two shafts in the side of the mountain, one for coal and 
the other for iron. If they go on working them they will one day 
come out on the other side, forming complete tunnels. Neither vein 
is as thick as that at Fréstburg, but they make the passages about 
five feet square. In the iron tunnel they passed through a vein for 
some time without knowing it, such earthy shapes does the ore 
assume. 

We returned through Rhododendron Alley, so named from the 
number of plants of that beautiful flower which line the sides. An 
English botanist has promised to give them a long paragraph in his 
forthcoming book. 

In the evening we had a visit from our minister and the draughts- 
man of the company, who is the beau of Mount Savage and of all 
other places where he appears. He is a perfect ‘ Mother Carey’s 
chicken ;’ his presence always portending a storm on female hearts. 

We had ‘ Old Uncle Ned,’ and divers other approved negro melo- 
dies, we had story-telling and flirtation, and other innocent amuse- 
ments, until ‘the clock tolled the hour of retiring,’ and the parson 
and the draughtsman, who is one of his vestrymen, started down the 
hill with lamps in their hands and cigars in their mouths. 


{E MINERS’ SABBATH 


Now that the iron manufacture is suspended, nine-tenths of those 
who live in this region are, in one way or another, connected with 
the mines, and to them the Sabbath is indeed a day of rest. No 
squeaking of the brakes is heard on the tram-road, no puff of the 
locomotive on the wide track; the horses and mules are quietly 
standing in their stalls, licking up the last oat of their morning’s allow- 
ance, clearing the racks of the less dainty dish of hay, or, having dis- 
posed of all, are poking their noses in every corner, and expressively 
looking round in expectation of having something else todo. And 
now the interior of every workman’s house at the Savage village, at 
the Maryland mines and at Frostburg, presents a busy scene; such 
washing and scouring and rubbing and scrubbing with soap and hot 
water and hard hands to get off the week’s accumulation of coal- 
dust and soot! And then the donning of clean shirts, white or check 
pantaloons, gay neck-kerchiefs, and cloth coats with metal buttons, or 
the more seasonable brown linen wrapper, all contribute to effect 
such a metamorphosis, that you will scarcely know men whom you 
have met and conversed with every day for a week past. 

A large proportion saunter up Church-Hill, and on a half mile 
farther to the Roman Catholic church, a large brick edifice, with the 
priest’s house adjoining, which is a very prominent object as you look 
from any of the neighboring hills. The Welshmen have their hall 


o _. . . 
in the village, where they listen to prayer and preaching in that 
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strangely-sounding tongue. Mow and then an itinerant Methodist 
holds forth to a pretty good congregation, in a house back of the 
blast furnace ; and the ‘ English Church,’ as they call the Episcopal, 
which I pointed out to you the other day from Bruce Hill, gathers 
every Sunday a respectable number, considering the state “of the 
works. That’s the church we propose to attend, and the bell is now 
pealing forth a notice that it is time to go. This bell is a new thing, 
and was purchased by general subscription to do away with all ex- 
cuses for tardiness in difference of time. 

Talking of bells, it has always seemed to me that the churches of 
New-York are remarkably deficient in this respect. But few have 
bells, and, excepting the Trinity chimes, those they have are far from 
being of a size and tone to correspond with the cost and elegance of 
the respective edifices. Who that has visited Italy has not been de- 
lighted with the music which peals forth from the church-towers ? 
They give you rather too much of it at Florence, where it is heard 
every hour almost and becomes wearisome. But where, as in this 
country, they are usually rung only on Sunday, one or two of these 
on the principal churches, one would think, could disturb no man’s 
nerves, and must materially contribute to punctuality. But it is not 
to be wondered at that property-holders in the neighborhood object 
to the tinkling things which occupy most of the belfrys. In the 
country there is nothing more delightful than the sound of the 
church-going bell, reverberating amid valleys and rocks in the still- 
ness of the day. 

Well, mounting our horses we ride to the chapel ; and will wait at 
the door until the ladies arrive in the buggy, which is very slowly 
drawn up a very bad and circuitous road. Most of the villagers are 
taking the short cut on foot, across lots and over the rocks which 
thickly stud the side of the hill. They pick their way from stone to 
stone, the masculines each leading one or more children (of which 
there are plenty) and the feminines carefully holding up their skirts 
to keep the briars and dirt away from the clean calico or muslin. 

Robert is at the church door and is engaged in conversation with 
the two vestrymen and a group of villagers, on the style of the belfry, 
the tone of the bell, and the improvement which a coat of paint would 
make on the outside of the edifice; next they talk of the drought and 
the state of the crops, and the news about the cholera; and the last 
intelligence about the little girl who is so sick on Bruce-Hill. But 
here come the ladies, and we ’Il go in with them. 

The chapel is as plain inside as out, but it will hold many more than 
usually attend, and is very comfortable. It would look better if that 
tall pulpit were moved away; and the reading desk placed in the 
‘ centre so as to serve both for prayers and preaching. Our minister 
makes it serve this purpose, being one of those who believe that 
what is good for prayer is good for preaching and that the sermon 
sounds just as well when delivered in one gown as another. He 
wears the surplice throughout. It is well enough for a clergyman to 
wear a gown of some kind, since it prevents remark on his dress, and 
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gives hima more dignified look The same may be said of our 
judges. It does not look quite in keeping with the solemnity of a 
court-room to see its presiding officer dressed in some outlandish 
coat or flashy neckcloth. The judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States wear black gowns. But the change of dress in the 
Episcopal and Roman services seems too much like the change of 
dresses in a theatre. However, ‘ chacun a son gout.’ 

That all-essential article to the proper delivery of the church-ser- 
vice, an organ, is wanting here, and there is no chanting. The two 
hymns are sung though, and when either of the leading singers are 
present, are very well sung. But sometimes they are absent, and 
then some one who has been used to follow tries to raise the tune. 
First he gets too high and then too low, and finally he pushes on with 
a perfect desperation, regardless of time, and with fifteen or twenty 
voices vainly striving to keep pace with his. 

On one occasion they say that the clergyman, observing that this 
worthy had some trouble in catching the tune, and not being himself 
gifted with a voice, leaned over the desk and whistled a note loud 
enough to be heard at the seat of the singer, who instantly gave the 
right h-u-u-m. 

We had a good sermon, first explaining the connection of the text 
and its meaning, and then the points to be considered, which were 
well reasoned out, and wound up with an exhortation partaking of 
the pathos and sentiment for which the sons of the ‘Green Isle,’ to 
which the minister belongs, are distinguished. It was but twenty- 
five minutes long, which with the long services of this church is 
long enough. They are already beginning to talk about the preacher 
for a larger church in some of the cities; but he is one of your modest, 
yet frank, plain-spoken men, who will not push himself into promi- 
nence. 

How few there are in the pulpit who understand the distinction 
between 4 discourse and asermon! And yet there is an obvious and 
important distinction between the two, which our theological schools 
should inculcate. The one is something to be read and printed, the 
other something to be spoken; for a thing which will read well will 
not always preach well, and vice versa. Much of course depends on 
the delivery, but he who writes as he would speak, will write very 
differently from him who writes for the press. He will present a few 
prominent points in bold relief which the hearer can readily treasure 
in his mind, instead of condensing every thing that can be said in one 
discourse, requiring a constant effort of attention on the part of the 
hearer to keep up the thread of the argument. For a study in the 

closet the last would be preferable. 

The sermon is over and Leonardus goes round with the plate, on 
which we deposit, every man at least, a penny. The children are 
now relieved from the half dimes which they have been playing with 
and constantly dropping during sermon time. 

Benediction being pronounced, there’s a general shaking of hands 
between pastor and people, and mutual enquiries after health among 
the ladies, A late-comer communicates a piece of information which 
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spreads a gloom on every countenance. The little girl is dead. The 
third child in a few weeks; what can it mean? Have we contagion 
among us? And the minds of all are occupied with mingled sensa- 
tions of sympathy for the afflicted parents, and apprehensions lest the 
unknown fever should enter their own households. 

The minister comes and dines with us, and then goes over to the 
Maryland mines for afternoon service. 

In the afternoon some stroll to the woods, and perhaps find in Gop’s 
first temples those incentives to devotion which the voice of nature 
often incites, though it would be too high an estimate of poor human 
nature to suppose that the majority have their minds bent on sacred 
things, or do not rather seek amusement and exercise, so welcome 
to those who have been confined all the week and whose minds are 
now relaxed from worldly cares. 

There is much visiting done too, and those who cannot, from lack 
of education or habits of reading, find enjoyment in books, seek gocial 
intercourse and interchange of the offices of friendship as a proper 
enough way of improving the day. Not a few are seen climbing the 
hill to visit the house of mourning. 

At Bruce Hill you may see us in all parts of the house and on the 
piazza, mostly with books in our hands, though not all intent thereon. 
Some have a volume of ‘Sunday reading ;’ sermons, a doctrinal 
treatise on the Bible, while the religious paper is passed from hand to 
hand, its secular side most read I fear. Sunday is generally a sleepy 
day, in consequence of the unusual stillness and the absence of active 
occupations, and now and then the best-intentioned find it hard work 
to keep their eyes open on this long summer afternoon. 

Aside from its religious associations, it is a delightful day to a re- 
flective mind, and, after napping it for a moment, one seems to enter 
anew into the charms of the day, especially where, as here, you are 
surrounded on every side by the fields, the mountains and the woods. 

The death of Mrs. Madison is announced in all the papers, and in 
that connection I read over the account given in Ingersoll’s Sketch 
of the Last War with Great Britain of the trials she underwent, and 
the heroism she manifested at the time of the capture of Washington. 
It is very interesting, being decidedly the best part of Mr. Ingersoll’s 
book, and valuable for the many little incidents which are there pre- 
served, though of the book, as a whole, I must say that it is one of the 
most carelessly written collection of scraps that ever went forth from 
any man of the author’s reputation as a scholar and a statesman. 

As the long twilight comes on we sit upon the porch and talk of 
this and kindred topics. Each has some reminiscence of the past to 
call up, and one cannot but feel that the reflections thus started in 
every mind are not without that calming and composing effect which 
comport with the day and form a rational enjoyment. 

But the minister has returned from the mines, and our neighbor at 
the foot of the hill has come in, so we’ll go to tea, and afterward have 
some sacred music. 
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In the country a funeral is fraught with much more solemnity than 
in the city, where the constant occurrence of such scenes makes one 
more or less familiar with them They buried the little girl to-day, 
and there was a large attendanc e at the house, although it F could only 
be approached by a very steep hill and over a very bad road, almost 
impassable for vehicles. None but those who have lost a friend can 
appreciate the gratification which relatives experience in the tribute 
of respect to the deceased and the family, which is manifested by a 
large attendance on such an occasion. 

There were no services at the house; an omission that is unusual 
in the country, where some remarks and a prayer are usually made 
before starting for the place of interment. In this case the distance 
was so great to the grave-yard, that it was thought more advisable to 
defer all exercises until the procession reached the church. 

The coffin, painted black, was placed in the hall, and after the last 
look had been taken at all that remained of a daughter and a sister, 
the lid was screwed down by some of the neighbors who officiated 
in place of an undertaker. A light spring-cart, the only vehicle 
which could be drawn up the hill, was made to serve as a hearse; 
into this the coffin was placed, protected from jar by several arm- 
fuls of newly-mown hay, and then the procession moved down the 
hill. 

As the clergyman entered the gate, before us, repeating the words 
‘I am the resurrection and the life,’ one could not but be impressed 
with the beauty of that funeral service, the effect of which was greatly 
heightened by a cloud which just then obscured the sun, comporting 
with the solemnity of the scene. 

There are but few graves in the yard, and prominent were the 
two fresh mounds and the open pit around which we all arranged our- 
selves while the coffin was lowered to its last resting- -place. The 
threw in some armfuls of hay to break the sound of the clods as the 
words ‘ earth to earth, ashes to ashes,’ came from the minister’s lips, 
and for a while, after the services were concluded, nothing could be 
heard but the sound of the shovels as the grave was filled up and 
rounded off at the top. 

The mother, worn down by watching and grief, was not present ; 
but the father and surviving daughter stood by, the latter bathed in 
tears, the former, a man past the prime of life, preserving a stoical 
composure, though, as one watched his expression while gazing on 
the three mounds, you could see that there was a struggle within, a 
feeling perhaps of that silent despair, 





























—+ ‘THe most corroding form of grief, 
For tears to the mourner bring some sad relief.’ 
Perhaps he checked the outbreak of his feelings, as did David of 
old, by the reflection that it could do no good: ‘I shall go to him, 
but he cannot come to me.’ 
In truth the last month had been to him one scene of sorrow ; 
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grief had oubunsted itself, onl he er no o longer find sounfert:l in 
giving vent to his emotions. A deep sigh escaped him as he turned 
to leave the spot, and those who accompanied him too well under- 
stood his feelings to attempt the vain task of consolation. 

Though the loss of a child cannot, in view of its comparative inno- 
cence and its prospects in the future life, but carry with it the idea 
that our loss is its gain, yet none but those who have been parents 
can realize the pang which is produced when one whom we have 
had constantly before our eyes, watched and played with, and formed 
high hopes concerning, is thus suddenly snatched away. It is like 
plucking out the heart-strings. 

Truthfully has some one remarked : We never value the sun- 
beam so much as in the dark of a moonless night; we never value a 
friend’s advice until he is beyond our reach ; we never prize the 
husband’s love or the mother’s care until the grave is closed over 
them ; and when we seek them there, the grass that we weep over 
is green, the mallow and the dock have covered the cross or the 
head-stope, and the red earth-worms we disturb bring us no tidings.’ 


As the day for the annual state election approaches we begin to 
hear the note of preparation. Cumberland is of course the centre 
of influence for the county, and we are constantly receiving the two 
county papers, freighted with wholesale endorsements of this and 
denunciations of that candidate, seasoned with much editorial face- 
tiousness. The practice of stump-speaking does not prevail here as 
generally as in some of the western states, but occasionally a couple 
of candidates ride round in a buggy, and stop at every town to stump 
against each other. It has ore good effect; there is no affectation 
of modesty or pretence that they ‘ have not sought the nomination,’ 
sucu as we hear from candidates at the North, but every man is 
obliged to come out and show himself, and if need be, ‘ sound his 
own trumpet,’ in a straightforward way. On the other hand, the 
best ‘ stumpers’ are not always the best qualified for the business of 
the state, and generally the most sensible and able men are those 
who are not gifted with that peculiar style of oratory which charms 
the populace, or are unwilling to go through such an ordeal. 

One of the most amusing things about an election is the class of 
men who always seem to emerge from their hiding-places at such a 
time, ready to do all kinds of work, to canvass districts, fold tickets, 
write resolutions and get up meetings. They are always well stocked 
with the statistics of former’ elections and generally ready to make 
a bet when they’ ve any money. They are always sure of success 
when they talk in public, but ‘when conversing among themselves 
are particular in pointing out the weak spots in their own ranks. To 
them an election is a perfect bon-bon in the way of excitement, and 
no sooner is one over than they are making their calculations for the 
next. Of course in such a place as Cumberland they abound. A 
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man came into the hotel there the other day. and announced the nomina- 
tion of a certain person for a prominent position. ‘ Well,’ said a person 
present, ‘I thought that man was a trying to get something, because 
he came into an eating-house the other night and shook hands with a 
chap and asked him to drink. Thinks I, ‘ Old feller, you are going 
to want a vote for something, for if you was n’t, that chap could n’t 
touch you with a forty-foot pole !’’ 

‘Well, he’s nominated,’ said a third; ‘ but when it comes to the 
‘lection I reckon he ’l] hear another kind of music.’ 

Of course the suspended works at Mount Savage make the tariff 
no unimportant topic to talk about, and we have had one of the ablest 
lawyers up here to discourse on the subject, in the rolling-mill, which 
is a grand place for a mass-meeting. After the speech was over a 
party was assembled in the store, comparing notes, and one old 
‘codger’ thus expatiated, keeping time to his words with the heels 
of his boots thumping against the side of the,counter on which he 
was seated: ‘ Well, I should like to see the works a-going, that’s 
the fact; and I think the Dimmicrats has not quite elevated notions 
enough about the iron business; but I ’ve always voted for the Dim- 
micratic ticket, and I don’t ’zactly like to go ag’in’ it.’ 

‘ Well, now, that’s jest my case,’ said a long, lank fellow, with his 
hands in his pockets; ‘ but I’ve come to the conclusion that ‘ self- 
preservation is the law of natur’;’ and if the tariff supports me and 
the Dimmicratic party do n’t support the tariff, I hain’t bound to sup- 
port the party. How are you going to vote, Pat?’ 

‘For the Dimmicrats, to be shure. Do ye think I’d be afther 
giving up my principles for the sake of the tariff? It’s free-trade that 
I goes in for. Indade, and it’s my opinion that when they lave off 
a-killin’ and murtherin’ each other in Europe, and make their rail- 
roads instead, then they ’I] be a-kaping their iron at home, and there ’Il 
be plenty of work.’ 

‘ But will they ever leave off fighting ? 

‘ Sure they can’t fight forever.’ 

Those who are in the habit of dwelling on the evils of party poli- 
tics do not stop to reflect that they are necessary evils; parties must 
and will always exist, and every man must vote with one or the other 
if he would have his vote tell. 

They elect the legislature here but once in two years, which they 
find is quite often enough. Their sessions are limited also, as in 
New-York. It is very much the fashion in every state to ridicule 
the legislators and other public officers, and to denounce them as be- 
ing generally inferior to those of other communities ; but the fact is, 
the states are much more on an equality in these respects than one 
would suppose. The small states seem to have the advantage, if 
there is any. 

But enough about politics, which I only mention to show that we 
have a little of every thing to make variety during our stay, the ac- 
count of which I will end here, having already made such a hodge- 


podge in the preceding pages that I almost wonder ‘ Old Knick.’ 
has printed it. 
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Lines on a Lonely Grave. 


OUR DEPARTURE. 


Six weeks had we sojourned in this latitude; had seen every per- 
son and every thing; and when, at the end of that time, it became 
apparent that we must go, we had formed so many pleasant associa- 
tions, that it seemed like leaving home instead of going home. We 
had become accustomed to the quiet of our mountain retirement; and 
rather dreaded a return to the bustle and tumult of the city. The 
parting visits were made to the residents on the neighboring hills, 
and ‘ If you should come to New-York,’ we said, ‘ we shall be glad 
to see you ;’ and they promised to do so. But a great city seems to 
be a bar to sociability, such are the distances and the multitude of 
acquaintances one finds there; and the most we can expect will bea 
passing call. They promised too to keep us posted up about divers 
little love affairs which seemed to be briskly going on, but which I 
have not dwelt upon here, because they make love at Mount Savage 
as they do every where else. The minister and the architect, his gay 
young vestryman, have come in for a share of the gossip, and I should 
not be surprised if before another summer they should each have 
picked up a help-mate. 

It was six o’clock in the morning ; hands had been shaken and 
kisses imprinted, abundance of love and kind messages delivered to 
our charge to carry to friends; uncle, aunt, cousins and domestics 
came out to see us off, and as the cars moved away, the stalwart 
form and honest countenance of Robert was the last to be seen as he 
waved his hat to bid us good-by. The foundry, the brick-yard, the 
store, Bruce-Hill, gradually disappeared, and soon we saw the last 
of Mount Savace. 


LINES 


SUGGESTED BY A GRAVE AT THE MOUTH OF THE GUAZOCOALEOSB,. 


Tuey ’ve chosen for their comrade dead 
A wild and lonely place ; 
Green boughs are bending over head 
In interlocked embrace ; 
And as averse to break the link 
That bound him to the wave, 
They paused upon the ocean’s brink 
To hollow out his grave. 


A simple tablet, rudely writ, 
Unfolds in humble phrase 

What time was life’s brief taper lit, 
What time expired its rays ; 

But while such frail and vague records 
With careless glance we scan, 

We learn, condensed in fewest words, 


The history of man. 
January, 1848. 
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d S SOCIETIES OF COLUMBIA ILLEGE 
oT ERi i 
As 1lof myf h t poer toy he bh 
tha 1 uy be l } n I ITOE 
[ srrixc the harp for good old They are the masts of gallant barks 
Gotham ; let the numbers roll, | ‘That stem the briny seas. 
And follow with her flying barks | Their gay flags glitter in the sun ; 
That speed from pole to pole. | Rich cargoes forth they pour 
Let the light winds gladly waft them | Into her ever-teeming lap, 
On swift pinions far away, | With vast wealth running o’er ; 
To where Hudson’s forest fountains And taking of her riches in 
Rise sparkling up to day. | Exchange for what they bring 
Let Champlain’s shining bosom | Spread their white sails, and quick are off 
Thrill trembling with delight. | Like swallows on the wing. 
Not such tremor as she felt in | Nor lacks she other messengers 
Macponoueu’s bloody fight, | ‘That wait her beck and nod, 
When the shot tore through the timbers | On land and sea her slaves that be, 
And men in fragments flew, | And need not spur or rod. 
Staining her silver waters with 
Red battle’s bloody hue; | See! see! her gallant steamers gay! 
And naught, ah! naught consoled her | How gloriously they ride 
Save that at the battle’s close | Athwart the billows white with foam, 
Alone! alone! o’er smoke and foam And stem the boiling tide ! 
The starry banner rose: | With plunging paddles forth they dart 


Her lightest *hests to do, 
But such tremor as thrills maiden’s breasts , And fling afar each silver star 
That blushing bend to hear | That crests the billows blue. 
The praises warm of far loved ones Not swifter Neptune’s haughty steeds 
Fall sweetly on the ear. Pawed down the foaming brine, 
Let the spirit of the Mohawk, as When, as good old Homer tells us 
He lies in limestone cave, In the tale of ‘Troy divine, 


| 
Lulled to rest by tumbling foam | From Euboea’s isle they bore him ; 





And softly splashing wave, | From his home ’neath Aigre fair, 
Lift his head to list her praises And snorting, shook the foam-beads from 
To whom he tribute owes | ‘Their manes of golden hair ; 
Till drowsily he sinks again While the ocean-monsters round them 
To his much-loved repose. | In unwieldy gambols turned, 
Nay, let every wave and billow And many a fin and splashing tail 
In lake or stream or sea, The dark blue ocean churned. 
Leap higher yet to hear her name, 
Fair city of the free. But lo! ’tis night and such a night 
And let every puffing varlet of From Erebus ascends ; 
Eouus’ blustering band | When earth around is palled in gloom, 
Speed swift in joy her praise to bear And gloom from heaven depends. 
O’er sea and solid land. *T is a night for hell-fraught errands, and 
s For fiends to work their will ; 
Behold our good old Gotham, where When every thing on foot or wing 
On wave-girt isle she lies, In trustful sleep lies still. 
Beside her broad and noble bay, What is that light that onward comes 
Beneath her smiling skies : _ Along the narrow track! 
Lo! a forest is around her, There's fire above and fire below 


But leafless are the trees : And all between is black. 
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Like the deadly desert blast it rushes, 
That spares nor man nor steed. 
Hark ! hark! to that unearthly shriek 
This is a fiend indeed. 
But no! for as it nearer comes 
I mark the train of cars, 
And I kuow the locomotive 
By its shower of fiery stars. 


How swift the black steed rushes on ! 
Hark to his steaming nostrils’ snort ! 

And see the lengthening heavy train 
He whirls along in sport. 

Not half so swift in Roman Cire 
W orld-chosen coursers flew ; 

Or in Byzantium’s Hippodrome 
For faction green or blue ; 

Not swifter flew the Volscian maid 
O’er tips of waving grain; 

Or the Arcadian Atalante, 
Renowned for lovers slain: 

Nay, scarce more swift Jove’s messenger 
Sped over land and sea, 

With wings on head and wings on foot, 
As swift as swift might be, 

Than doth this ‘ swart minion of the mine,’ 
Our Gotham’s messenger, 

With snort and scream and angry gleam, 
Obedient still to her. 


Nor is our Gotham lonely, for 
Her lovely daughters round, 
Lie just beyond the sparkling waves 
Of river and of sound ; 
And ceaseless ferry-boats are plying 
With messages of love, 
That quick return replying 
Like palm-bearing Noau’s dove. 
Some nestling in the greenwood are, 
And some beside the wave, 
Have made their home where the rippling 
Their feet may gently lave. 
And year by year the green bough yields, 
And cottages arise ; 
As yields the zone of a slender girl 
That blooms beneath our eyes. 
And fairest of them all, fair Brooklyn, 
With bright-eyed maidens fair, 
Reposes on her haughty heights 
Upheld in pure air. 


And ever from on every side 
Fresh wealth is pouring in ; 

And ever, ever up there comes 
A murmur and a din. 

The quaint song of the stevedore, 
The rattling of the cart ; 

The quick demand, the quick reply, 
That mark the busy mart: 

While box and barrel fly about 

As they were hurled from slings ; 
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| And cotton bales go jumping round 
Like clumsy living things. 
| For thirty stout republics from 
| ‘The east and sowth and west, 
| Send ever to our Gotham in 
Abundance of their best. 
| For her, ip Maine’s far forest glades 
| ‘The woodman’s axe is ringing. 
| For her, on ‘Texas’ sunny plain 
The sugar cane is springing. 
| For her, far on the prairie, 
| ‘The little cloudlet’s seen 
| That sends the deadly rifle ball 
| ‘The bison’s ribs between. 
| Fleet is his hoof, but fleeter far 
| ‘That little piece of lead, 
| That through ragged hole takes fearful toll 
As he lies on grassy bed. 
| While o’er him the stout hunter stands 
| Watching life’s ebbing play, 
| And thinking of the choice repast 
| Shall close a toilsome day. 
|The bison’s robe the hunter takes 
| And dresses it with care 
To cover up the little feet 
| Of Gotham’s maidens fair. 
When o’er the white and glittering snow 
| In wind-swift sleds they glide 
| On a clear cold night when the stars shine 
| And the beaux sit close beside. [bright, 


| Nor lack they spoils of grizzly bear 
Won at the risk of life ; 
Torn from that monster of the wild, 
That fears nor ball nor knife. 
Whose paw strikes down the buffalo, 
Whose track seen in the sand 
| Brings even the boldest hunter for 
A moment to a stand. 
| Whose girth is like the fatted ox, 
And whose fell claws alone 
Could tear the heart out of a steed . 
And scrape him to the bone. 
But what will not human daring in 
| Pursuit of wealth or fame, 
| Or even to slake adventurous thirst 
| Unknown to bosoms tame : 
The hunter follows up the track 
Till he has found the lair; 
| Then studies all the signs to know 
But one is lurking there. 


| From tallow of the timid deer 
| And from the sapling’s bark, 

He featly makes a forest light 
| ‘Toaid him in the dark. 

Then, when the black andsleepful night 
| Replaces garish day, 
| With flint and steel and rifle true, 

Alone he takes his way. 
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The rugged cave he enters with 
A step as firm and true 

As that of merry mountain maid 
That brusheth morning dew. 

Though darkness is around him, 
Though death is on the track, 

And though at times a phantom dread 
Looms from the darkness black, 

He ’s reached the place he marked before 
When daylight there shone dim; 
He wipes his flint; he strikes a light ; 

And waits the monster grim. 


Oh, Gop above have pity now, 
Bold hunter, on thy need: 

Swerve but a hair and better ’t were 
Thou’dst met the felon’s meed. 

But no! his eye is calm as the 
High-hearted at the block ; 

He holds his rifle steadily 
As he were made of rock. 

He bends his head to listen to 
The low and sullen growl. 

He comes! the monster comes that ’s wont | 
Unchecked at will to prowl. 

He eyes the light; he lifts his paw, 
Now hunter, is the time, 

For on that little instant hangs 
The monster’s life or thine. 

(Quick draw with steady hand a bead 
Between his shining eyes. 

A flash! a crack! and in the dark, 
He writhes and slowly dies. 


But other spoils the rich west sends, 
Won by the peaceful plough, 
Or dug from out our mother’s veins, 
Blue lead, or like the brow 
Of Indian maid, dark-bright the 
Copper pure. O’er the broad lakes 
They come ; whose pale green wave ‘neath 
Many a keel and paddle breaks. 
How changed all this from times of bold 
La Saute or his Marquette, 
Who on the eastern shore of Michigan 
Lies sleeping yet. 
Then all was solitude ; the bark 
Canoe alone was seen 
Where now a white-winged fleet 
And constant paddling steamers gleam. 
From far Chicago on they come, 
Two thousand miles away, 
Sloop, schooner, brig, their sails all spread 
That bright flash back the day. 


Their keels careering cleave the wave ; 
No narrow flood they stem, 

But a hundred miles from shore to shore 
Is spread that noble gem. 

Hail! to the great lakes of the north! 
Broad brooches on Earth’s breast, 
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Wherein the glorious golden sun 
Reflected seems more blest. 

From high heaven he gazes on them 
As Narcissus gazed of old. 

His own warm smile he there may trace 
His locks of burnished gold : 

And on their many barks he smiles 
As if to wish them joy 

Of the golden grain and the riches all 
Their ‘ woven wings’ employ. 

And they with. answering fondness flash 
His sunset glories back, 

Adding fresh brightness to gay clouds 
That glow around his track. 


Onward they sweep the white-wing’d fleet 
Past the mouth of broad Green Bay, 
Where on the wild rice the wild fowl] feeds, 

And both are the Indian’s prey. 
By the ‘ Sleeping Bear’ they onward glide , 
And the floating ‘ turtle’ see 
From whose high back,(may it never lack) 
Floats the starry banner free. 
By the headland they pass where the troops 
To the deadly game of ball, [went out 
Where the knife and the tomahawk drank 
For death was the lot of all. [their blood, 
On Huron’s broad bosom they’re sailing 
On their right is Thunder Bay, [now. 
And on their left, far over the wave, 
Thunder mutters the clearest day. 
For there dwells the Thunder Bird whose 
flashing eye, 
Sends the lightning that quivers in air ; 
The flap of whose wings is the thunder 
Like a demon trumpet’s biare. [that rings 


They pass by the mouth of the Saginaw 
Where the storm waves highest swell ; 

And they speed by the base of the old white 
Where the wild storm spirits dwell. [rock 

They breast the waves of lovely St. Clair ; 
They glide by the mouth of the Thames, 

Where Tecumsen sleeps, that spirit bold 
That would wrap the world in flames. 

By fair Detroit they pass where the squaw 
Saved many a soldier bold, 

And Pontiac was left to howl in his rage 
Like a baffled wolf bythe fold. 

They sail o’er the spot where Perry fought 
On a warm September day ; 

Where the eagle tore the lion bold, 
As he roamed in search of prey. 

Over Erie’s broad bosom on, on they sweep 
To the port of Buffalo, 

Where their hollow barks all safely moor, 
And fold their wings of snow. 


Then on Ciinton’s narrow river glide, 
Full-freighted barges slow 
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The wealth of the west in their holds com- 
Toward Gotham on they go: [prest 

On the silver tide they slowly glide, 
Like life in a peaceful vale, 

Where no turmoil rude from the outer 
Or carking cares assail. [world 

The Hudson at length their freight receives; 
Oh! broad and noble river ! 

Would I could sing, thy praise to ring, 
Where’er gay breezes quiver : 

For thou art beautiful: thy banks 
The home of legends old ; 

Thy forest fountains cool and pure ; 
Thy loveliness untold. 

Thy white sails gaily fleck thee, as 
They o’er thy bosom glide ; 

From every cove and nook they shoot, 
That grace thy verdant side. 


Sloop, schooner, steamer, on they sweep 
O’er thy broad and noble tide, 
Till with paddle’s splash and the‘ yo heave 
Thy green hills echo wide : [oh !’ 
By the blue Kaitskills, on they sweep, 
And through bending Crum Elbow, 
Past isle and islet on they speed, 
Where loveliest landscapes glow : 


Till they come to where the bold High- | 


Are set to guard the strand, 
Like wandering Paladins that meet 

Afar a giant band. [them pass, 
But they crush not the barks that between 

Tho’ with baffling winds they vex them, 


[lands 


And with crooked channel and gust and | 


Continually perplex them. [squall, 
But at length they got round Anthony’s 
And pass by Thunder Hill [ Nose, 
Into Haverstraw Bay, where the bright 
waves play, 
And with wind their white sails fill. 


Through Haverstraw Bay and the Tapaan 
They sweep onward in their pride ; [Sea 

Till beneath the Palisades’ lofty brows 
The rich barks in safety glide. 

*T is then from afar our Gotham they see, 
With her heaven-pointing spires ; 

And as nearer they come, they hear the 
Of her industrious choirs ; fhum 

Till at length they are moored beside the 
That bring cargoes over the sea; [barks 

And both before Gotham pour their wealth 
Like pages on bended knee. 

While on the broad bay their sails display 
The barks that are borne afar, 

To ride in their pride o’er the sounding tide, 
Wherever earth’s riches are. 

To gather up wealth on every side 
And every danger dare, 

Like a gallant knight that breasts the fight 
For a lock of his lady’s hair. 
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; Come let us rove with a gallant bark 
Over the dark blue sea, 
And follow afar her guiding-star 
Nor care what her course may be: 
She spreads her sails to woo the breeze, 
And she draws from the river’s mouth ; 
She leaves the winds of the chilly north 
For the soft and sunny south. 
‘Whither away, ye sun-burnt men? 
Do ye ride o’er the rolling sea ?” 
But I need not ask, for your sharp whale- 
And your try-works tell who ye be. [boats 
There’s the tough old tar, and the boat- 
steerer bold, 
That reck not what danger they dare ; 
There are land-lubbers green as ever were 
seen, 
And the hay-seed yet sticks in their hair. 
But their harpoons are bright, and their 
lances all right, 
And the ship under easy sail; [spread, 
While at the mast head over ocean out- 
Gaze the look-outs already to hail. 


| 


And where is he, the Leviathan, 
Whom these bold hunters seek ? 

_He’s away afar where the icebergs are 
And the ice-cliffs cold and steep. 

O’er that cold bleak waste he roams at will, 
Nor fears the roaring crash, 

When hoary mountains that nodding float 

| With opposing currents dash. 

| They ’d crush the ribs of the stoutest ship 
That ever crossed the deep, 

Nor leave one whole spar to float afar, 
Her memory to keep. 

But Leviathan laughs at their monstrous 
And scorneth all their power; [mass 

With a stroke of his tail he flies by in the 
Nor heeds the tempest’s lower. ([gale, 

O’er the storm-roused billows he sweeps in 
Man’s peril issporttohim; [his might ; 

And fearful he seems, like dire form- from 

our dreams, 

Thus seen when the day-light is dim. 


| 


When the sun-shines bright on the icebergs 
white, 

And with rainbows tints their sides, 

While tower and dome nod o’er the foam, 
With the ever-restless tides ; 

When the sea-birds, with untiring wing, 
Skim over the broken foam, 

And the wave is stirred by old Proteus’ herd, 
As they sport in their ocean-home ; 

Then his mighty form Leviathan rears, 
Upheaving from the deep, 

And sluggishly rolls his shining sides, 
As the waves against them leap. 

And the jet of his spout is seen mid the rout 
And the stroke of" his flukes is heard, 
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Like the sounding thunder appalling with 
The hearts of the human herd : [wonder 
Or with mighty spring his huge form doth 
Above the boisterous brine, _[he fling 
And the waves rebound at his fall with a 
Like the roar of exploding mine. [sound 


But see ! the black threshers and sword-fish 
huge 
Are gathering their bands for attack ; 
The blue wave they cleave, and a white 
wake-line leave, 
As they follow upon his track. 
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Now we’re close by his fin, and the bow 
oar is in; 
Pull, steady there ; pull without noise ; 
See the boat-steerer stand, the harpoon in 
And held upon even poise. [his hand, 
‘ He has darted ; we’re fast ; now stern all’s 
the cry! 
Back, back, if you love your lives ! 
With wide dash of spray, neath his fluke’s 
sounding play, 
Dark flashing Leviathan dives. 
‘ Now heed well your line, nor let it entwine 
Leg or arm in its desperate knot, 


Two threshers have seized on his fins as he | Or your bodies will flee swift into the sea, 


And their sounding blows resound, [lies, 
As a battering ball ’gainst a leaguered wall 
Leaps fierce with a crashing bound. 
The sword-fish is rushing in mad career 
To tear the flesh from his back, 
And the sharks swim near to gather good 
From attackers or attack. (cheer 


There under the blue wave to rot. 
Look sharp there! The gunwale is smok- 
ing hot, 
Where the line passes out at the bow: 
The line slacks! He is rising! quick, haul 
it in quick, 
And another harpoon give him now ! 


But with roll and with roar, like storm surf | Well thrown! Now he hasit! Nay, heed 


on the shore, 
Leviathan shakes him free ; 
With one blow of his tail he sends them 
Far splashing over the sea, _ [like hail 
Then turning, he plunges far down in the 


not the spray ; 
Bail her out, bail her out as we go ; 
Right onward he’s dashing, the waves afar 
splashing, 
Foam flying like frightened snow.’ 


Where unknown monsters dwell ; [deep, | 


And rising far-off, where at foes he may 
Slowly rolls with the heaving swell. (scoff, 


But the whale ship is nearing him, and the 
look-out 


Gazes keen o’er the waters wide ; 


On asudden he sees, ’neath the spray-toss- 


ing breeze, 
A white jet rise o’er the tide ; 


‘ The-e-re she blo-o-ws !’ ‘ Whereaway ”” | 


‘ Broad on the starboard bow : 


There she breaches!’ ‘’T is a sperm whale.’ 


‘Tumble up, you lubbers now ! 
Lash and carry; rise and chime, 
Jump! jump! waisters and all ; 
In with your tubs ; stand by to let 
The davit-tackles fall.’ 
The waist boat ’s in the water now, 
And the larboard boat comes next ; 
The starboard-boat is last of all, 
And her officer is vexed ; 


Now they ship their oars and they take the | 
Their slogan’s in every throat ; [stroke, 


With flashing eye, they one and all cry, 
‘ Dead whale or a stove boat!’ 


| 
| Would’st know of Leviathan’s monstrous 


| Go read in the printed page, (strength? 
| Of a stout and gallant whale-ship 
| ‘That he shattered in his rage. _ 
| She moved o’er the sea. He came up 
from the deep, 
| pouting and lashing the wave ; 
Then full ’gainst her bow he came down 
like the bolt 

Of the thunder when wild tempests rave. 
| And such was the shock, as when on a firm 
rock 
| Strikes a ship that is under full sail : 
| The startled crew fly to their pumps! All 
| But nothing alas! can avail. [they try, 
| For the blue wave far lashing, his jaws 
fiercely gnashing, 
| In the madness of fury and wrath 
|He comes on them again, o’er the wide 
watery plain, 
| ‘To sweep them at once from his path. 
He struck, and the gallant ship went down, 
| And her crew are left to float ; 
| Two boats full to death, and one to life, 

But with famine-parchéd throat. 


‘ Now pull with a will! now lay yourselves 


Bend, bend, your sinewy backs ; [out, 
Pull now, though you never should pull 
Pull, pull, till every thing cracks! [again. 
We're nearing him now; lay on your 
*T is a hundred-barrel whale ; [strength 


Behind such a steed o’er the briny mead 
We cleave the combing wave, 
| Not more reckless the ride of Puron in 
his pride, 
When Apotto the reins to him gave. 


Pull, chummies, pull! that whale is ours! He rode o’er the blue above, and we, 


We must not, must not, fail !’ 


We ride o’er the blue below. 
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A wild, wild ride o’er the sounding tide, 
In a wake as white as snow. 
But see! he stops! pull in the lines, 
Let me prick him with a lance 
Till he spout the red blood to crimson the 
And end this reckless dance. [flood, 
Beware his flukes! Well thrust! see! see! 
The red blood gushing out ! 
How he lashes the wave ! how he gnashes 
his jaws, 
And throws his huge form about ! 
‘Ho! there; the starboard boat! too near 
the whale you float ; 
Back, back, if you love your lives! 
Oh, Gop! his jaws crush them! On, on 
with a rush, men, 
To save him, if any survives!’ 


The larboard boat has them; all are saved. 
Now lance the whale again ; 

But spade his flukes, lest perchance he dash 
Boat and all far over the main. 

Well done ; he’s in his flurry now ; 
See! see! the red spray fly! 

In a gory ocean we float, and soon 
Leviathan must die. 

See! see! he’s turning — all is o’er. 
He rolls with both fins out ; 

Hurrah! hurrah! the game is ours, 
Now put your boat about.’ 

And soon, full soon, his carcass floating, 
Feeds many a greedy shark ; 

And the rich sperm-oil is stored away 
In the hold of the goodly bark. 


Then homeward! homeward! is the cry. | 


Strain, strain, ye brown old spars ; 
And you, ye white sails, spread your wings 
For the land of the stripes and stars! 


And well the good ship rides the wave, 
And well she carries sail ; 

And as she makes her destined port, 
She’s met by many a hail. 

For many a bark toward Gotham o’er 
The moist paths of ocean steers, 

And hails with joy the first faint line 
Of that bright land she nears. 

Some carry merchandise alone, 
And some are full of men; 

The exile and the emigrant, 
To people hill and glen. 

From Erin and from Italy, 
From Germany they throng ; 

They fly in crowds from tyranny, 
From ‘ old victorious wrong.’ 

And here and there, amid the crowd, 
The exiled patriot ’s seen 

That hath suffered in fair freedom’s cause | 
With sad yet noble mien. 


| 


} 
} 


Ob! when you meet the exile sad, 
Let kindly accents flow. 
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You may not know their choking grief, 
As through your streets they go: 

For some have long in prison been, 
Life’s best years wasting there ; 

And some have seen their dearest friends 
Fall in a tyrant’s snare. 

The sweet home of their childhood they 
May never see again, 

Unless Gop in his goodness break 
The subtle tyrant’s chain ; 

And here in a far foreign land 
They life anew begin, 

While despair is tugging at their hearts, 
And all is dark within! 

Stretch forth the hand to aid them then, 
Bind up the bruised reed, 

And they will bless our Gotham 
As a patriot’s home indeed. 


Oh! Erin; oh! sad Erin fair! 
Green island of my sires! 
Ah! not for thee full strains and bold 
Are rung from freedom’s choirs. 
Thy heart is neath the oppressor’s heel, 
His bayonet at thy throat, 
| And sadly low and mournful comes 
Thy tear-compelling note. 
| Thy children round thee die in heaps 
Before death brutal made, 
| By years on years of tyranny 
Degraded, robbed, betrayed. 
| And when thou strikest for freedom 
With an arm by bonds benumbed, 
| How laughs he at thy impotence 
When again thou hast succumbed ! 
But when ye both shall trembling stand 
Before the bar of Gop, 
| How shall he soothe the worn out slave, 
How crush who on him trod! 


| Italia! oh! Italia! We 
Weep bitter tears for thee, 
For thy shattered hopes, thy children slain, 
So worthy to be free! 


' 





| We thought to see Rome’s eagle fly 


On high beside our own ; 

We thought to see thy ancient wrongs 
Forever all o’erthrown: 

For we cannot but remember what 
Our Alma Mater taught 

Of the old republicans of Rome, 
And how their virtue wrought ; 

But though Rome’s eagle caged, and the 
Full fain would drink his gore, [priests 


| While the Gallic bird with burnished wings 


Struts proud before the door, 


|The golden sun of liberty 


Shall yet shine o’er the world, 
And the tyrant thrones that crush thy 
To Tartarus be hurled! [bones 


The people true of France, their gay 
Bird to an eagle change, 
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For ay on high, in freedom’s sky, While heaves her breast with life. 
With Rome’s eagle bold to range. | Gon’s blessing on thee, Gotham! for 
And ay we mourn for Venice bold, The good that thou hast done ; 
Fair city of the free, | Oh! may’st thou be the happiest land 
That well has held the last strong-hold That smiles beneath the sun! 


Of glorious Liberty! For thou oft didst aid the exile, 
Though pinched by famine, girt by foe ; And hast cheered the broken heart, 
Though one by one they fell, And in every work of charity 
The patriot states of other lands | Borne faithfully thy part. 
That had battled long and well, 


Still held thy sons their leaguered wall | Nor rude wealth only hast thou sought, 





Against o’erwhelming foes, But hast cherished knowledge fair ; 
And many a sally taught them well For Old Columbia from green nook 

How strong are freemen’s blows. Still pours her treasures rare. 
When every spark of hope went out, | Skilful painters, cunning sculptors, 

And ashes cold were left, | Are among thy noblest sons ; 
Then, only then, thou sad Jaid’st down | Men that shall honored be as long 

The sword thy foes had cleft. As thy broad river runs. 

And when thy war-ships rode the wave, 

Oh! oft our Gotham’s fondly called Fame’s trumpet was not still, 

The Venice of the West, For even yet the glowing page 
For she an island city is, Makes all our bosoms thrill. 

And the waves beat ’gainst her breast. | But I may not sing thy praises more, 
And if in the dim ages that | ‘Though many my heart knows, 

Come slowly rolling on, For the hours fly swift, and the’setting stars 
A tyrant host should e’er besiege, |  Persuade to soft repose. 

And her sons grow worn and wan, | Here then I stay my slender song, 
May she think of thee, and gallantly | And with filial reverence meet, 

Still bear her in the strife ; | One of thy humblest sons I lay 
Still struggle on ’gainst tyrant wrong, | My offering at thy feet. 


THE RETURN. 


Sue has gone to her slumber, | It was long since her 
The wanderer from home, Had mentioned h 10 $ 
As a bird seeks it shelter What had they, the ,. ess, 
When even has come. To do with her shame? 


As a ship tossed by tempest 
Across the wide sea, 

Then gaineth the haven, 
Ah! happy is she. 


But her shadow still lingered ; 
The gloom on the hearth 

Her grief still remembered 
’*Mid all their light mirth. 

In the prayer by the fire-side 
For her was no prayer ; 

It was breathed in the silence 
Of night and despair. 


There was dust on the wing 
Of the bird as it flew ; 

The ship had half foundered 
When stormy winds blew ; 
There was blight on her name, 
And the proud stood aside: 


} 

| 

| 

| Now, now she is coming ! 
One refuge was left her, 

| 


Once more she is come ; 
Beneath the old elm trees 
There standeth her home ; 
They turn from the door-way, 
She asks but a grave; 
Too late was her coming 
To bless or to save! 


Ah! happy she died. . 


It was long since she left it, 
That home once so fair, 

Since the hand of her mother 

Had smoothed down her hair. 










































An Adventure in Yucatan. 


AN ADVENTURE IN YUCATAN. 


‘ Lay her i’ the earth, 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring!’ EaMLET 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


We landed, my travelling-companion and I, at the dirty little port 
of Sisal, and after following a half naked fellow driving two bullocks 
attached to a truck-cart loaded with raw-hides about half a mile, at 
last found ourselves in the ‘ Meson de San Ignacio.’ It was a dirty 
hovel, built of the unburnt brick or ‘ adobes’ of that country, and 
used for every purpose pertaining to the occupation of ‘ mine host’ 
in that half-civilized land. It had but one room, long, narrow and 
without light, except from the door, and in one corner was built a 
little fire, where a short fat woman in white chemise and red flannel 
petticoat was making tortillas, while we were shown to the other end 
and told to make ourselves at home on a long bench covered with 
sheep-skins. The ‘ Major-Domo’ tumbled two of the raw-hides 
down at our feet, and with many ‘ carrachos’ tramped the wrinkles 
out to make them lie flat, and then piled the rest of them in the 
middle of the room. Coffee, tortillas and dried mutton furnished 
our repast, and soon afterward we wrapped our ‘serapes’ around us 
and betook ourselves to the sheep skins, having previously made 
arrangements for seats in the ‘ diligencia’ for Merida on the follow- 
ing day. 

About day-break we were roused by a tremendous lumbering at 
the door, and after a volley of quaint Spanish curses, addressed to 
several mules, each of which he addressed by the name of some 
saint, a little parchment-faced fellow with jingling spurs, a broad 
sombrero, a thick blanket and a heavy whip, made his appearance, 
calling for his breakfast. 

By this time O’Farrol, my companion, was dene’ and out to in- 
spect our conveyance. 

‘Como se llama esta, Sefior?’ he asked of the major- domo in 
Spanish which, as he said, was ‘reasonable, considering.’ 

‘La diligencia, Seiior,’ replied the host, touching his sombrero. 

‘Is that the Spanish for ‘ cart ?’’ said Jerry, turning to me. 

‘In this case, certainly,’ I replied ; ‘ though not usually, I believe.’ 

Farther comments were prevented by an imposing summons from 
our host, and in ten minutes we had disposed of a reasonable quan- 
tity of the goat’s-flesh and tortillas, washed it down with some strong 
coffee, and returned to the street, where by this time were assembled 
several Sejiores, with their blankets covering half their faces and their 
sombreros the other half, gravely inspecting what Jerry irreverently 
insinuated should be called a cart. 
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' ‘Tres setihaes Senor,’ said the hen to my question for his bill, and 
he received the money with a lofty bow, which no doubt was meant 
toimpress upon us the height from which he condescended to accom- 
modate us at all. 

‘Cheap enough,’ said I, handing him the money. 

‘And dear énough too,’ said Jerry, jumping into the ‘ cart,’ and 
making it groan piteously 

‘*Ista! Mulas! Santa Maria! Santa Catharina! Santa Ursula!’ 
etc., screamed the little courier ; the érowd of Sefiores gravely raised 
their hats, the major-domo bowed like a hidalgo, and we were off. 
I looked back and saw the crowd close eagerly round ‘ mine host,’ 
to inquire about the strangers; and the noble keeper of the ‘ Meson’ 
drew himself proudly up to give an account of his ‘ illustrious guests.’ 
A turn in the road hid them fr om view, and we were trotting merrily 
upon the road to Merida. 

Our journey to the capital afforded no incident worthy of narra- 
tion, unless indeed two ‘ break-downs’ and Antonio’s dexterity in 
patching up be deemed so, and about half an hour after sunset we 
drove into the deserted streets of ‘the city.’ All our friend Antonio’s 
‘*Istas,’ ‘ Mulas’ and ‘ Santas,’ were not sufficient to raise a trot, and 
in a ‘most musical, most melancholy’ walk, we creaked through the 
wide oak door of the ‘Meson Santiago,’ or ‘St. James Hotel.’ 
Mother Pepa, whose latitude and longitude differed but little in de- 
gree, stood in the paved court, and with many abortive courtesies re- 
ceived the guests, who in this country are always ‘illustrious.’ Jerry 
took her hand and saluted her fat cheek, telling her he was ‘ devilish 
glad to see her,’ and I followed the cordial pair into the best room, 
where a table was already set with red beans, goat’s-flesh, tortillas 
and coffee. Jerry stopped at the door and held a short colloquy 
with the ‘ Madre,’ while I listened to the music, which—the ‘ dili- 
gencia’ and the ‘ carrachos’ being stilled at last —1 was enabled to 
hear from an upper room on the other side of the court. 

‘Why, Jerry,’ said I, as he entered, sending the old abbess off in 
a quick waddle, ‘ you seem to know where you are.’ 

‘Know where I am? certainly I do!’ he exclaimed; ‘I’ve been 
here before ; spent two months here once. And, by-the-by, we’re 
just in town! Don’t you hear the music ? 

‘Yes, but I’d know we were in town without that,’ I answered. 

‘Not so deep in town, though,’ he rejoined ; ‘for there is a ‘ fan- 
dango’ up there, my boy! See,’ he continued, slapping me on the 
back, ‘see what a thing it is to travel in good company; we have 
the entrée already !’ 

‘Good !’ I exclaimed, entering into the spirit of the thing; for 
pleasure was what we were after. 

‘Or,’ said Jerry, ‘as they say here, ‘Mucho bueno.’ Speak 
Spanish, my boy, or you will never get along here; for d the 
word do any of these people know of English.’ 

‘ Well, well, do n’t swear, Jerry! Ill rub up my Spanish.’ 

‘ Yes, and be a little more Irish and a little less nice,’ he rejoined ; 
‘that’s quite as necessary as Spanish.’ 
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Jerry was an Irishenan himeclf by blood, as his name indicates ; 
so my readers will excuse him. At any rate, I did, for in less than 
half an hour his energetic, though somewhat equivocal Spanish had 
given us the entrée into the room where was assembled the élite of 
the city of Merida. 

‘Here, Tom,’ said he, dragging me across the room, ‘ come this 
way, my boy, and let me introduce you.’ 

They were dancing some ‘ cross between a cotillion and a reel,’ as 
Jerry said ; and as we made our way round the figure, we passed a 
group standing in one of the windows, which were all embayed and 
grated with iron, but contained no lass. A young man with a pro- 
fusion of gold coins on the outside seam of his slashed pantaloons and 
a very heavy ring on his forefinger stepped out, and was extremely 
glad to see Jerry, shaking him by the hand and seeming inclined even 
to embrace him. Jerry’ was glad to see him also, and introduced 
me with a good deal of empressement. ‘Don Benito de ja Torre,’ 
he called him, and treated him with far more respect than I thought 
his sinister look warranted. 

‘Onde esta Carlota?’ Jerry asked, and ‘a slight frown contracted 
the Don’s face; but Jerry hurried on, inquiring for his father Don 
Francisco and his mother Donna Julia in his rapid Irish way, hardly 
giving him time to answer. 

‘Thank you many times,’ said Benito; ‘ they are all well.’ 

Jerry went on inquiring farther, but ‘his questions were all an- 
swered coldly, though politely. It seemed to me that the subject 
was unpleasant, and ‘I pulled Jerry’s arm. We passed on. . 

‘ The mannerless churl!’ Jerry exclaimed, ‘ not to invite us to his 
father’s house; the finest place and the prettiest girl in Merida! I 
have no patience with him !’ 

We stopped before a refreshment-table, behind which sat an old 
fat woman, serving the guests with wines, liquors, nuts, cakes, ciga- 
ritas or coffee, as suited their various tastes, and receiving the reales 
which each paid for his entertainment. This was the only ‘ ball-bill’ 
to pay. Each cavalier, after dancing, took his partner to the table if 
she desired refreshment, drank something himself or took a cigarita, 
and paid his money. ‘Those who danced paid the bill,’ including 
music too, I suppose, for those who did not dance had nothing to pay 
unless they chose. We took a glass of the wine of the country—a 
white wine, made from a small yellow grape — and were leaving the 
table, when Jerry turned suddenly to the right, having been tapped 
by a fan. 

‘By Jove! Tom, here she is now!’ he exclaimed, and seized the 
small thin white hand of a very beautiful girl who had called his at- 
tention. She smiled very sweetly, and her large black eyes seemed 
to smile even more than her small white teeth. O’Farrol lowered his 
voice and moderated the boisterousness of his manner, for like all 
Irishmen, he was constitutionally a gentleman. 

‘When did you come to Merida again ?’ she asked in those sweet 
liquid tones which only a Southern beauty is mistress of. 
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‘Only to-night; not an hour ago,’ said O’Farrol. ‘ But we are go- 
ing to stay as long as you will let us.’ 

‘We!’ she exclaimed, looking steadily at me. ‘ We!’ 

‘ My young friend and travelling companion, Tom Conover,’ said 
Jerry, dragging me nearer; ‘La Sefiora Carlota de la Torre, the 
prettiest girl in Merida,’ he added in a whisper, which of course she 
heard, as he intended. She gave me her hand in the most artless 
manner possible. I took it and presséd it warmly. 

‘I hope his visit to our city will be pleasant,’ said she. 

‘If 1 meet you often it certainly will,’ said I, boldly; at least I 
thought it boldly, for then but eighteen summers had rolled over my 
head. 

‘Oh! that you shall do certainly,’ said she; and in five minutes 
more we had joined the waltzers, and were whirling around the long 
room in the graceful gyrations of that giddy dance. 

This lasted a long time, until I was dizzy, and then we went to a 
window. Opening the grating, we found ourselves upon a balcony 
without, where the moon was shining down calm and still, and the 
city lay beneath us as quiet as the ‘City of the Dead.’ We walked 
away from the window till the hum and bustle of the fandango were 
hardly audible ; and the liquid notes of a flageolet came up the quiet 
street from an orange-grove, through which was visible a little stream, 
shining in the moonlight among the dark green foliage like a silver 
thread. We listened a long time, and talked in subdued tones, like 
two romantic children as we were. And she showed me her uncle’s 


- residence, dimly visible in the moonlight across the tops of the low, 


flat-roofed houses. The gardens around it were full of trees, whose 
tropical foliage looked like a deep shade upon an exquisite picture. 
She told me she lived with her uncle, and invited me to come there 
often, and of course I promised to do so; and then dimly conscious 
perhaps that she was ‘ getting along’ very fast, she apologized by say- 
ing that I was a friend of Sefior O’Farrol, and therefore her friend. 
But when I questioned her about her acquaintance with him she only 
said she had known him the year before, and proposed to return to 
the dancing-ruom. Return we did, and danced another figure, Ja 
tarantula and la cachucha, and then she essayed to teach me the bolero, 
and laughed sweetly when I failed in the steps. At last I noticed 
Benito scowling at her in reproach, and became suddenly conscious 
that I had been with her nearly four hours. 

‘Come, Tom,’ said O’Farrol, ‘we must go. You have had a good 
time, I hope, with Carlota ?’ . 

We both blushed, neither knew why; but Jerry and Benito both 
suspected why, for while the former pulled at me, the latter came 
abruptly up to Carlota.and drew her arm within his. She turned her 
head and gazed at me as we left with a long sweet inviting look, as 
if she regretted to be parted, and wished to meet again, as I believe 
she did, and am certain I did. 

‘You’re young and green,’ said Jerry, when we reached our 
room. ‘ The first thing you know that fellow will be hiring some one to 
assassinate you, as he served me last year, the puppy! Carlota is his 
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cousin, and lives with hie father. le ponents are deed, and she was 
affianced in infancy, according to the custom of the country. So you 
see she is just as good as Benito’s wife.’ 

‘ Better, I think,’ said I. But Jerry turned over and was asleep 
before I could ask him more. I followed his example, and of course 
dreamed of a light fairy form with white teeth and black eyes. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 
‘Tue hawtborn bush, with seats beneath the shade 
For talking age and whispering lovers made.’ Gonpsaitz 


‘Love sought is good, but given unsought is better.’ Twstrrn Nicxr. 


Ir depends somewhat upon the question of the roughness or smooth- 
ness of the road over which we have travelled, whether retrospec- 
tion be a pleasant process. But if we have been both soundly jolted 
over stones and through ruts, and drawn pleasantly along over smooth 
roads and through fresh green meadows, I hold the true philosophy 
to be to dwell only on the latter passages ; and if we recur to the 
former at all, let it be only to heighten by contrast the pleasure of the 
recollections upon which we pause. This, I say, is the true philoso- 
phy, if we could only command our thoughts. But how vainly do we 
seek to banish the forms of regret which flit forever roundus! How 
delusive the hope that we shall escape the phantoms of evil days by 
calling up the brighter shades of memory! Good and evil in this 
world are never found separate; they are necessary, we may fairly 
conclude, each to the existence of the other. 

But moralizing will not hasten my story. 

We were employed onthe following day until after noon in settling 
ourselves in our new quarters, and making arrangements for a month’s 
sojourn. After dinner | sallied forth into the town, and as might have 
been expected, took my way first down the street upon which Car- 
lota lived. It was the hour of the szesta, a luxury in which all in- 
dulge in this indolent climate, and the streets were entirely deserted. 
Silence reigned unquestioned, and one might have supposed that not 
a living thing was to be found in all this desert. I could hear the 
echo of my footsteps against the walls as I passed, and involuntarily 
I endeavored to walk more lightly. 

The streets were like enormous ditches, bordered on each side. by 
walls of sun-dried brick, and almost filled up. They sloped from 
each side to the centre, and side-walks were never dreamed of by 
that simple people. Here and there a little path ran along the un- 
even ground under the walls, to avoid the pools of water in the rainy 
season. These I followed from habit more than necessity, for the 
street was dry and clean. But walking in the middle of astreet never 
did look right—to me. Iwas not certain of the place Carlota had 
pointed out (a place looks so differently by day to what it does at night; ) 
but I paused and walked more slowly when IJ supposed I had come to 
it. A high wall ran along the street for a long distance, and over it 
were visible the tops of orange and fig trees. A narrow door (how I 
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longed to stop and look shawuith its crevices ! 11) phonoed it about the 
middle, and near the corner was a smaller door, which had no cre- 
vices. I passed on and looked down the cross-street, upon which stood 
alarge stone house. This I was sure was the house, and I was about 
to turn down, when the little door opened and a boy ran out beckon- 
ing me to follow him in. I did so without a moment’s hesitation, and 
he locked the door stealthily and took out the key. 

‘This way, Sejior,’ said he, and started at a quick pace down one 
of the shell walks which traversed the garden in every direction. He 
hurried me so fast, (and I was so agitated,) that I had hardly time to 
notice the beauties of one of the most charming retreats I ever beheld. 
The grounds were not extensive, containing perhaps not more than 
three acres; but within that small space were crowded charms which 
would have beautified ten times the extent. The orange, with its 
bright rich foliage and smooth symmetrical branches; the fig, with 
its deep velvet green and crooked, though graceful limbs; the lemon, 
the China tree, the plantain, the catalpa; every beautiful, majestic or 
rich production of the tropics; fruits never seen in our northern lati- 
tudes, and flowers not dreamed of there, were thrown into this re- 
treat with the profusion and elegance of nature. No mathematical 
figures and straight lines, no stiff arrangement was there; the trees 
stood as they might have been planted by the winds, and their profu- 
sion of rich colors and delicious fruits fell upon the eye with a drowsy 
luxuriance, making one wish to lie down and be at rest. Scattered 
along the paths and upon the borders of the canals which wandered 
among them were thousands of roses, magnolias, acacias and other 
Southern flowers and shrubs; while from among them here and there 
sprang grape-vines, entwining their tendrils among the branches of 
palms, China trees and plantains, and giving them the appearance of 
being loaded with white, yellow and purple grapes. The little shell- 
paths wound hesitating among all, and led now under a glorious 
orange, now by a bed of roses, anon beneath the enormous leaves of 
the plantain, or along the flowering edge of a murmuring rivulet! 
Now I had to stoop to pass the foliage of a catalpa, then to put aside 
the festoons of grapes, and finally to push my way among the matted 
vines of creeping flowers ! 

Over all this scene of enchantment hung a veil of repose, and the 
air was as still as we see it on a summer day in the country. The 
silence was broken only by the humming of bees and the murmuring 
of the streamlets as they laved the vines which hung in the ripples, 
swinging lazily up and down. WhenI placed my foot upon a flat 
stone, which led across one of these, | heard the echo come back from 
the wall, and the boy held up his finger to enjoin caution. 

I followed him in silence almost to the end of the garden, when cross- 
ing a stream and turning suddenly to the left, he pointed me to a rus- 
tic summer house, and turned back. It was such an arbor as Spenser 
describes in the ‘ Fairie Queene :’ 

‘ AND in the thickest covert of that shade 


There was a pleasaunt arbour, not by art, 
But of the trees’ owne inclination made.’ 
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Tee large plentein 1 trees ateed oaly: a inn fet spent, out their fo- 
lage mingled overhead; two orange trees grew at corresponding 
corners, thus forming a square. Around the four sides grew large 
grape-vines and creepers of many kinds, trained to the branches over- 
head; and within the foliage was so entwined as to form a matted 
roof of evergreen, festooned by flowers and grapes and oranges in 
every stage of growth. Two vines were so bent as to form an open- 
ing, and a mass of matted vines hung swinging over it for a shutter. 

| drew this aside, and found myself in the presence of Carlota. 

She sat half reclining in a hammock of silk cord, swung across 
from tree to tree, and was dressed in the usual afternoon costume of 
the country; a loose flowing robe of white muslin, not confined at 
the waist, but left loose alternately to hide and disclose the sweeping 
contour of her form. Her hair was arranged in heavy Madonna 
plaits, only confined at the end and falling loosely over her spotless 
neck. She wore small red morocco slippers; but when I entered 
one of them had fallen off and was lying on the ground; the foot 
from which it had fallen hanging coquettishly over the cord of the 
hammock, and, alas! covered by: no stocking! She had large swim- 
ming black eyes, a small pouting mouth, red lips, and a clear, though 
somewhat brunette complexion. 

‘ Buenos tardi, Senor,’ she said, at the same time throwing a fold 
of her robe over her blue-veined foot, not, however, until it was plain 
that she wished me to see it first. 

‘ Sentarse, Senor,’ she continued, drawing up her feet and pointing 
to the end of the hammock, where I was not long in seating myself. 

Reaching over the side of the hammock, she took up a small ma- 
quey basket filled with oranges, figs and grapes, and presented it to 
me with one of those smiles which only a Southern coquette knows 
how to use. I took an orange, and we began to talk. 

‘ How long will you be in Merida?’ she asked. 

‘As long as I can enjoy myself,’ I replied, ‘and that promises a 
Jong visit.’ 

She turned those large eyes upon me searchingly and asked : 

‘Is there any thing in Merida to interest you ?” 

‘Oh! much!’ I exclaimed; ‘more, much more than I had im- 
agined.,’ 

‘Until when ?’ she inquired quickly, still gazing at me. 

‘Until last night,’ 1 replied, returning the look with interest. 

‘ At the fandango she pursued. 

‘Yes; and on the balcony, in the moonlight,’ I answered. 

She turned the conversation almost abruptly, but in such a manner 
as to let me see that it cost her an effort. We talked for an hour of 
indifferent things, she always turning away from personal topics as 
soon as we had approached them nearly enough to feel that we were 
upon uncertain ground. I was too near her, “her glances and tones 
were too ardent, for this to lastlong. 1 was young, impulsive, giddy- 
headed and full-hearted. I threw my arm round her waist, and 
poured out, I fear, a very incoherent medley of English, French and 
Spanish. She hid her face, blushing and trembling; but, as I pro- 
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ceeded, she cienity raised her eyes a listened quietly, making no 
effort to escape my arm. Indeed, I could see plainly enough ‘that 
she was pleased. I knew that in a minute I should press my lips to 
hers unresisted. I was just about to do so, when a noise behind me, 
like the jumping of a heavy man from the top of the wall, made me 
start and spring to the ground. Before I could reach the door, how- 
ever, the vines were jer ‘ked aside and O’Farrol strode hastily in! 

‘Tom, my boy!’ he exclaimed, without noticing Carlota, ‘ you must 
come away from here, quick! Ihave n’t even time to tell you why till 
we get into the street. Come!’ he continued, dragging me almost off 
my feet, ‘this way over the wall! Quick!’ 

Scarcely knowing what I was about, I leaped down into the street. 
Jerry followed, and seizing my arm he hurried me away down a small 
narrow street, and by a circuitous route to the Meson. 

‘You are young and imprudent!’ he exclaimed, almost breathless, 
as we at last slackened our pace. ‘I wouldn’t have you killed for all 
old De la Torre’s wealth.’ 

‘Killed!’ said I. ‘What do you mean? 

‘Mean! Why, I mean if you had staid there fifteen minutes 
longer you would have been a dead man! I saw the skulking rascal 
Benito talking to the same cut-throat he hired last year to shoot at me. 
I managed to listen, and you can guess what I heard from what I did. 
You must be more careful; you are young and green.’ 

He was right; I was green. 


‘Is there a crime 
Beneath the roof of heaven that stains the soul 
Of man with more infernal hue than damned 
Assassination ?’ CrppeR 

Time rolled on very pleasantly. The scenes were all new, and I 
was at precisely the age when our enjoyment is keenest. Jerry was 
pursuing his own schemes of pleasure i in his wild way, and I was left 
almost alone to find what enjoyment I might. Several times I had 
met Carlota in the garden; but the knowledge that Benito watched 
us closely made our interviews short and stolen. She had told me 
all her history; how she had been afhianced by her parents to her 
cousin when both were children; how time had revealed to her the 
dark and un-loveable traits of his character; how with many tears 
she had made up her mind to the sacrifice; how love for the memory 
of her dead parents had induced her to do so. But she said she had 
now determined that no power should force her to it. She did not, 
and could not love him. I pressed her timidly to say whether she 
loved another, but either she was unwilling to speak, or we were al- 
ways interr upted, and I forced to make a precipitate retreat. 

Things were in this state on the evening before Christmas. [ still 
lingered on without more plainly declaring ' what I felt, (you see by this 
time that I was deeply in love,) and she was unwilling to forestall my 
declaration. On that night I went to the Church of the Incarnacion 
to hear mass at midnight. Like all churches in that country it was 
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large and entirely void of seats. Dimly lighted by the altar-candles, 
(the only lights in the house,) the audience kneeling or sitting promis- 
cuously on the pavement, many opportunities and temptations were 
presented to attend to other things beside the services. The fair 
Sefioras with their mantillas drawn over their heads and across their 
mouths, alternately sat and knelt, repeating the responses and reply- 
ing with their eyes to the cavaliers, whose devotions were at least not 
directed to the altar. 

With a light Spanish mantle thrown over my shoulders, I stood 
among the kneeling throng, I confess, not over-devout. A crowd of 
women came rustling in. As they passed me I felt my mantle slightly 
pulled, and on turning saw the bright eyes of Carlota bent on me for 
a moment and then withdrawn. 

‘Acqui, Madre,’ she whispered to her aunt, whom she called mother, 
and they both knelt very near me. I stepped lightly around them 
and seated myself on a kind of dais which ran along the side of the 
church, very near to Carlota. I had not been there more than five 
minutes, when she looked up with one of those long, furtive looks, 
which are so charming froma dark, liquideye. It was dusky where 
we were, but there was sufficient light for me to see a small note, pin- 
ned to the corner of her mantilla, and to that she directed me bya 
glance. Changing her posture, she threw the mantilla close to me; 
covering it with my cloak, I unpinned the note, and after a moment 
left the church. My lodgings were only a few steps off; so hurrying 
over I opened the note. It ran thus: 

‘ My mother, father and Benito will be in the procession to-morrow 
at three p.m. I shall have a headache, so that I cannot go; but will 
be athome. Santiago will bring you the key — Carlota.’ 

I went back, caught her eye resting inquiringly on me, and slightly 
nodding as a token that I would be there, retired from the place. 

When I got back to my lodgings, I searched for the note, for the 
purpose of destroying it, or reading it again, perhaps, but it was no 
where tobe found. 1 hastened back to the church, supposing I might 
have dropped it there; but I could see nothing of it. Benito was 
standing near where I had sat; but he did not move, only glancing at 
me and withdrawing his gaze. He seldom noticed me now; indeed, 
never, except by one of those sinister looks which promise no good 
feeling. It was but a few months before the day fixed for his mar- 
riage with Carlota; and he watched his prize with a jealousy truly 
Spanish. 

The note was not to be found. 

On the following day, Christmas, the procession was formed at the 
Church of the Incarnacion, and moved for the Cathedral at three 
o’clock. Aboutthe same time the peon boy entered the ‘ Meson’ and 
handed me a small key, to which was attached a strip of paper with 
these words: ‘ Enter by the door on St. Martin’s-street.’ 

I went down immediately on the marching of the procession. The 
streets were entirely deserted, so that I had no trouble in entering un- 
observed. The little postern on Saint Martin-street, opened directly 

in the rear of the summer-house, into which I was not long in going. 
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In precisely the costume I have before described, she sat swinging in 
the hammock; beauty, grace and vivacity combined. 

‘Ah! amigo mio?’ she cried playfully as I entered. ‘You have 
kept me waiting too long!’ I stepped forward and seating myself 
at her feet, took her extended hand and kissed it. 

‘The hour you named is not yet past,’ said I. 

‘Well, well,’ she replied, running her hand through my hair. ‘ You 
are here now at all events: I will not complain, since you have come.’ 

‘Did you wish to see me very much indeed ?’ said I. 

‘Can youask?’ And she gave mea look which said more plainly 
than any words could, that she wanted to see me alone of all the world. 
What could I do? I took her hand in one of mine, and placing the 
other round her waist, drew her gently to me. 

‘Do you love me, then ?’ I whispered. 

She gazed in my face a moment, and then throwing her arm over 
my shoulder, abandoned herself to my caresses, 

The crack of a rifle resounded through the garden, and with a wild 
scream she sprang from my arms and fell tothe ground! I jumped 
from the hammock, and drawing a pistol, rushed out upon the walk. 
Another crack resounded among the trees, and a ball whistled by 
close tomy head. Immediately afterward I heard footsteps hurrying 
away. I pursued, but as I came in sight of the gate on the Calle 
Real, it was closed and locked from the outside. I climbed to the 
top of the wall, but no one was visible on the street. The procession 
and high mass had assembled almost all the inhabitants of the city, 
as far as the eye could reach not a human being was visible. 

I returned to the arbor, and found Santiago and a peon woman lift- 
ing Carloto uponabench. The ball intended for me had entered her 
temple and she was dead! Her face was turned upward, and the 
blood was slowly dripping from the wound to the ground. Young, 
innocent, passionate and beautiful, her warm affections had led her to 
a premature and violent end ! 

‘You had better not stay,’ said Santiago, as I stood gazing upon 
the ruin before me. ‘My master will be home soon, and you must 
not let him find you here. Juanna and I will tell him,’ 

He was right; I could do no good by staying, and might do harm. 
Telling the boy to say to his master that I would call upon him on the 
following day and explain my connection with her death. I looked 
for the last time upon the lifeless form and slowly left the place. 

The remainder of my story is soon told. Her uncle never knew 
by whose hand she had died; but the disappearance of his son led 
him to suspect Benito. The latter left the city immediately after the 
procession. He was observed to talk a moment with a Mexican, and 
then disappearing down a street near by, he was seen no more. Yet 
his own hand had not done the deed, for he was in the procession at 
the time and throughoutthe mass. The explanation | suppose to lie 
in the fact, that he had got information in some way of the appoint- 
ment; probably by finding the note which I had dropped ; and hav- 
ing hired two assassins, purposely showed himself in the procession, 
in order to escape the suspicion of having murdered me, for whom 
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the shot was intended. All efforts to arrest him were unsuccessful, 
probably, because they were discouraged by his friends. 


The Legend of the Nun. 
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We stayed in the city long enough to witness the magnificent fune- 
ral service of the Catholic Church, with what feelings, 1 will not stop 
to stay. I called to see her uncle, but I am now not surprised that he 


refused to see me. On the following day, we went to Sisal. 


Here | 


took shipping for La Habana, and have not been in Merida since. 
Jacksonville, Ill., Oct., 1849. 


FROM 


TH 


E LEGEND OF THE NU 
B FRENCH OF VICTOR 


BY MRS. M E. HEWITT 
Exraws! c’est des boufs qui passent — 
Cachez Vos rouge tat rs 


Listen, young and bright-eyed maidens, 
While I tell you how a nun, 

Sworn to live the bride of Heaven, 
Loved, alas! and was undone. 

Fair Papitia pet Torrisos 
Was of birth and lineage high — 

Children, hide your scarlet aprons! 
Hark ! the bulls are coming by ! 


Ir. 


Many a daughter of Grenada, 
Many a fair Sevillian maid, 
Yields her eager heart a captive 
‘To some wooer’s serenade ; 

But to song beneath her lattice 
Papitua ne’er deigned reply — 
Children, hide your scarlet aprons ! 

Hark ! the bulls are coming by ! 


Irr 


Not the plaint of sighing minstrel 
Could the maid with love inspire, 
Never eye of Spanish novice 
Burned with purer, holier fire. 
In a convent of Toledo 
She renounced each earthly tie — 
Children, hide your scarlet aprons! 
Hark! the bulls are coming by ! 


N. 
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‘ For,’ she said, ‘ the world forgetting 
In my peaceful convent cell, 
Praying ever for the sinful, 
I the bride of Curist will dwell. 
When the angels are our bucklers 
Hell’s dark powers we may defy —’ 
Children, hide your scarlet aprons! 
Hark ! the bulls are coming by! 


ve 


Scarcely was the maiden cloistered, 
Praying early, fasting late, 
When a robber from the mountain 
Came, a pilgrim, to the gate. 
Hid beneath his sacred mantle 
You his armor might espy — 
Children, hide your scarlet aprons! 
Hark ! the bulls are coming by ! 


vi. 

His a visage fierce and lowering, 
And his large and tawny hand 
Harder seemed than glove of iron ; 
Yet the nun loved the brigand 

With a wild, unholy passion ! 
Loved this man of mystery — 
Children, hide your scarlet aprons! 

Hark ! the bulls are coming by! 


VII. 


Oft in vesture of a palmer 
He would nigh the convent win; 

Oft, arrayed like a knight-templar, 
Came this fearful man of sin, 

Vith the cross wrought on his corslet, 
Lance and pennon fluttering high — 

Children, hide your scarlet aprons ! 
Hark! the bulls are coming by ! 


VIIl. 


And the nun, her vows forgetting, 
Listening to the tempter’s wile, 

Gave the bandit sent by Satan 
Entrance to the chapel aisle ; 

At the hour when neath the tapers 


Phantom shapes seem hovering nigh — 


Children, hide your scarlet aprons! 
Hark ! the bulls are coming by! 


Ix. 


°T is a wild and fearful legend 
That the holy fathers tell, 
How accursed Papita yielded, 
Maid to love and saint to hell! 
Myriads of croaking ravens 
Fled along the darkened sky — 
Children, hide your scarlet aprons! 
Hark ! the bulls are coming by ! 
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x. 


Fiercely flashed the arrowy lightning 
Then along the vaulted aisle, 

And the bolt to its foundations 
Crashing rent the sacred pile ; 

Curses loud and fiendish laughter 
Through the nave resounded high — 

Children, hide your scarlet aprons! 
Hark ! the bulls are coming by! 


xi. 


Far adown the winding valley, 
Where the sportive lambkins leap, 
Where at hot and glowing noontide 
In the shadows pant the sheep, 
There the fallen convent-towers 
All o’ergrown with ivy lie — 
Children, hide your scarlet aprons! 
Hark! the bulls are coming by! 


xIt. 


When the night to shapes fantastic 
Turns the crumbling Gothic pile, 
Slow a nun with glimmering cresset 
Glides along the ruined aisle, 
And a tall shape clothed in armor 
Follows onward, ever nigh — 
Children, hide your scarlet aprons! 
Hark ! the bulls are coming by! 


XIt. 


Thus throughout the darkened cloisters 
Noiselessly the phantoms pace ; 
And anon, with loud bewailing, 
Strive they vainly to embrace ; 
While the sound of fiendish laughter, 
Shouting, mocking, makes reply — 
Children, hide your scarlet aprons! 
Hark! the bulls are coming by! 


xIV. 


The traveller, as he swiftly passes, 
Affrighted at the hellish din, 

While his brow he trembling crosses, 
Asks who suffers here for sin ; 

Then fiery serpents interlacing, 
Trace two burning names on high — 

Children, hide your scarlet aprons! 
Hark ! the bulls are coming by! 


xv. 


And the abbot ILpEFronso, 
Who is with the saints in heaven, 
Ordered that each lady abbess 
(May our errors be forgiven!) 

In her convent for a warning 
Should recount this history — 
Children, hide your scarlet aprons! 
Hark! the bulls are coming by ! 
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Che Bunkum Slag-Staff and Independent Echo. 


Tre ‘ Bunkumville Chronicle’ is out in 
full blast. ‘The late hour at which we are 
goin’ to press will preclude us from noticing 
this cotemperary publication during the 
present issoo. We have already alluded 
to his No PRINCIPLE policy, and have shown 
it by clear logic to be an unfit sheet to be 
received into the domicills of this commu- 
nity. It may do for rappers, it may do 
for waste-paper, it may do to rap cheese 
in; but, as an organ, it is stamped with 
the seeds of its own ruin. ‘The press is a 
mighty engine, and when it ranges itself 
on the side of virtue and morality we 
won't put it below the steam-engine for 
the good it does; but when it comes out 
and says ‘ Gentlemen, we have No PpRINCI- 
PLES IN PARTICULAR, thereby thinkin’ to 
curry favor with people of all sorts of prin- 
ciples, we lose no time in getting our foot 
in it. ‘That there is not room in Bunkum 
for two newspapers we have our serious 
misgivings. Why? Because there is not 
two sets of principles. Of this we have 
become convinced by a long residence in 
thetown. Even if there was, the ‘ Chroni- 


cle’ could not profit by it, because he does | 


not legitimately fall under either set. It 
is a melancholy fact, vouched for by his 
own statement, that he has got no prin- 
ciples whatever. 


WE have received the ‘ Crab-Meadow 
Gazette,’ published in far-west, with a re- 
quest to exchange, to which we are com- 
pelled reluctantly to answer, ‘ Dear Sir, 


yours truly, but we think we will hardly | 
Friend, there would be | 
no objek in our exchanging, and a total | 


be able to do it.’ 


loss on our side. You got na intelligence 
there except what we send you, and it 
don’t hardly seem to be worth while to 
send it all the way back ag’in two thou- 
sand mild, it don’t really. Now and then 
you get up a tolerabul good bear story ; in 
that case be so good as to clip it out with 
scissors and send it to us, and we will pnb- 


|lish it and credit the ‘Crab-Meadow Ga- 
|zette ;? we will, upon honor. But as to 
|exchangin’, we can ah-not do it, dear 
|friend. Bunkum is situate at the very 
heart and gizzard of intelligence and the 
fine arts, but Crab- Meadow is off the rail- 
road routes; therefore we do think the re- 
quest was a little prematoor, dear friend. 
Our exchange list is already provided for, 
but subscriptions for Flag-Staff will be re- 
ceived. Corn, hay, oats, grits, etc., taken 
in exchange. 


Our old friend Perer D. Wease is 
affronted at us because we put his little pig 
|in the pound. Last night at the concert 
| he would not speak to us. ‘To-day in the 
street we met him. Said we: * Your 
most. It looks like rain, don’t it? and 
he turned aside his head. This mornin’ 
our wife met his wife at Sairn anp JeN- 
KiNs’s buyin’ muslin de lanes; but she 
| was so cool and altogether acted so strange, 
| that Mrs. Wacstarr said that it would be 
about the last time that she would attempt 
to speak to her or hold any intercourse 
with her. And who was she that she 
should attempt to take airs upon herself? 
who indeed, but the wife of Weasex the 
'saddler? And in fact Mrs. Waastarr 
said a good deal about it which we have 
now forgot. ‘This mornin’ the said Wea- 
SEL comes into our office and stops the 
| Fuac-Srarr, which he had a right to do. 
| He will now have to borrow; but those 
| who file their papers will be fools to lend. 
We therefore hope his next-door neighbor 
will put a stopper on that proceedin’ to 
onc’t. Now we are fully willing to place 
this whole matter before the public, and 
‘ nothin’ extenuate, nor set down aught in 
malis.” About a year ago, unasked, un- 
sought-for, we were made pound-master. 
| The law at that time in the Revised Sta- 
\tutes, Vol. IIL, Sec. 15, p. 199, (as at 
| present,) was directed to the CusTODIANS 
lof all suoars, pigs, sows, hogs, cows and 
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other animalcule at large, directing them 
to keep them within doors, under penalty 
of one dollar for ranniug at large for each 
and every offence. We, as executrix offi- 
cer, determined to see this statue put in 


force, imprison whose pig whatsoever it | 


would, without executive clemency and 
without favor. 
teenth of September, Mr. Weaseu’s pig 


ran smack against us and knocked us | 
In October he did the | 
identical thing again, as we were not. 
thinkin’, being at the time thinkin’ over | 


head over heels. 


an article for Firac-Starr. This was too 
much. We are a man of humor, and most 
of the time of a good humor; but on 
Wednesday last, when we see this little 
pig on the coroner of Main and Terraxi- 
cun streets — a most scurvy, cousumptif, 


blear-eyed, one-eared, no-tailed, bald- | 


headed, sore-backed, weaklin’ little crit- 
ter of a grunter—says we: ‘ My little 
man, we'll pocket you to onc’t.” So we 
said to English Wituiam, wood-sawyer, 
at that time sawin’ a load of oak wood 
for Widow Brarcom, ‘ WILLIAM, whose 
little pig is that”? ‘To which he replied, 
it was Mr. Weasev’s pig, he believed it 
was. Said we, without the least hesita- 
tion, ‘ Catch him for us, and we will gin 


you six-pens, cash down; we will, upon | 


honor.’ With this he put down his wood- 
saw and after him, and a time he had of 
it. Last he cotched him around the waist, 
and we directed him to embag him with- 
out any regard to his expostulatory cries, 
which he did. He puts him into a flour- 
bag, swings him over his shoulders, and 
off he gose. (This, be it observe, in full 
sight of the whole community.) Mr. 
‘Tuomas and we laughed our sides nearly 
sore out of our offis-winder; for such a 


squealin’ and excessif alarm, as if his lit- | 


tle throat was to be that instant stabbed, 
we suspect was pooty near never heard. 
At any rate, WiLiam took the bag and 
dumped it upside down right into the 
pound. ‘This, fellow citizens, is our whole 
agency into the matter; an action which 
was prompted solely by the public good. 
More than this, if it loses us a subscriber 
a time, WE WILL DO IT AGAIN! As wE 
ARE A SWORN OFFICER WE WILL DISREGARD 


seLF!! CIRKELATE!!! 


We have had the dyspepsy since our 
last issoo went to press, but by means of 
leavin off smokin, entirely cured. 
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| ‘Tne orHer Niaut, our wife, Mrs. Wac- 

sTAFF, asked us to go to the theatre. We 
told her we thought it was rather opposed 
_to our principals if not to our interest, as 
| it cost money ; but she would not take no 
for an answer. And as Mrs. WacstTarr 
has been gittin’ somewhat disaffected to 
us of late, (such we believe is the melan- 
choly fact,) we at last consented to take 
her if she would not tell Mrs. Jones. We 
did not want Mrs. Jones to know it, for 
Mrs. Jones we knew would tell it to Mr- 
HITABEL Lona, and so it would cirkelate 
all over the kedn’try, and from one eend 
of the United’n States’n to the other, 
‘Waastarr has been to the theayter! 
Waastarr has been to the theayter! 
You know what a mounting is made out 
of a mole-hill. But let that pass. Mrs. 
Waastarr was not willing to let the occa- 
sion go by, as it might in all probability 
be the last she would have to see ‘ The 
Rascal of Hackensack,’ in which McHine 

appears in his great part of Cur-Turoar 

Tom, as after that night it must be with- 

drawed to make room for other novelties. 

So, as we said jis now, we consented. 

We took tea in the basement, say abeédut 

six o’clock, our wife pooty nigh dressed 

to death with all sorts of flowerets, rib- 

bons, furbelows and gigamarees; we as 
plain as a pipe-staff; and neither one on 

us could n’t eat none, all the time a-thinkin’ 

of the scedens and drop-curting and ‘ Ras- 
| calof Hackensack.’ Bimeby we started, 
when our wife, seein’ us put on a pair of 
woollen mittings, she deliberately tears 
them off, goes to the bureau, and brings a 
pair of white gloves, which, although we 
blowed in em steady for three minnits 
like a blacksmith’s forge, they would n’t 
go on, our hands is so big. We suspek 
we have got the biggest hand and foot in 
all Bunkum. Arrived at the door of the 
| theayter, we bowed mildly to the door- 
| keeper and passed on. He intercepted us 
|rudely by the collar. ‘ Ticket,’ said he. 
| We smiled. ‘Our wife,’ said we; ‘ Mrs. 
| Waastarr.’ ‘ Tickets, saidhe. ‘Mem- 
| ber of the press,’ we replied mildly ; ‘ the 
| Bunkum Fiag-Staff’ ‘Cannot help it,’ 

he said; ‘ free-list suspended during the 

Rascal of Hackensack.’ ‘Then the Ras- 
| cal may be hanged! said we, thunder- 
| struck to the heart by this most outrageus 
| treatment. * Sir,’ said we, ‘ should you per- 

sist, we will most assuredly > *Room! 
|room!’ said he; and a crowd pressed in 
| which shoved us pretty near back into the 
| street. Mrs. Waasrarr began to take on. 
| We vowed we would go home. She in- 
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formed us that she would never go home 
again if we did not go to the play that 
night to see the ‘ Rascal of Hackensack.’ 
This we thought was paying a leetle too 
much for a ticket, so we returned unwil- 
lingly and asked the door-keeper what 
would be the exact amount of the swin- 
die. ‘ Half dollar,’ said he. ‘We will 
stand it,’ said we, though it ought to be a 
State Prison offence to ask it from an 
editor, and passed in, adding to our pecu- 
niary losses by the purchase of an orange 
for our wife to suck and a quart of roasted 
pea-nuts to have something to maxticate 


onto. Notwithstanding this little injus- | 


tice, we trust we have got sublimity of 


character enough to rise above it, and we | 


had furnished ourselves with a copy of 
‘The Rascal,’ (Smith aNnp SitTuson, 
Bunkum, 1849,) for two reasons: the fust 
was to do full justice to the play, and the 
second was to see whether the actors put 
in any thing which war n’t there, and the 
third was to see if they made up any dou- 
ble ontonders; for double ontonders are 


the disgrace and ruin of the theayter, and 
the vulgar fellows who inwent them ought | 


to have blushes planted on their own noses 
by the screams of pit-sittin’, peanut-eatin’ 
apprentis-boys, instead of the cheeks of 
delicate women, like our wife, Mrs. Wac- 
STAFF. 
very good piece of musick played by the 
overture, and what with scedens and cha- 
racters aud paintin’s, shoved off extremely 


well; but when McHine appeared in the | 


character of Cut-Turoat Tom, smeared 
with blood from end to end, and brandish- 


ing a red butcher’s-knife in his hand, he | 


was greeted with a storm of approbation 
enthusiastic to a degree. 


tears. He acknowledged the reception by | 
lettin’ his whole hed fall onto his breast | 


as if his neck-bone had been clipt with a 
hatchet, at the same time squecdging and 
pressing the buck-handle ecid of the 
butcher’s-knife up against his heart with 
a conwulsive spazzum, as if he was 
a-jammin’ it into his ribs. This was it- 
self actin’, although so near natur’ that 
whether it was actin’ or whether it was 
natur’ the deponen’ say’th not. Howso- 
ever, we guess, when we come to strike 
the balance, the actin’ has it. In statue 
McHrve is said to be a little above the 
haith of Boorn. His legs are strait, his 
woice good, and his shirt-collar a little 
turned over. In action he is grand and 
impressive, with a style profusely varie- 
gated, now thunder, now rainbow, now 
lightnin’, and occasionally torpedo. He 


However, the play begun with a | 


Even we shed | 


| can swell with a magniloquence which 
| seems to burst his heart to breaking; and 

on these occasions his audiens is carried 
| along as on the heave of a tide at the full 
moon. ‘Then he seems to know his power 
and to keep a portion in reserve to swing 
out at one mighty outburst. But more 
anon. 


We dono when we have seen an au- 
| dience so worked as in that magnificent 
scena in the third act of the Rasca., when 
Joun or Hackensack is seen coming over 
the hill-top with a sheep on his shoulder, 
the new risen moon over his left-hand, the 
Dunbarren Valley drisslin’ with rain in 
front ; when just in front of the butcher’s 
shop the whole sceden, by the mere sound 
of a whistle, (people of the Far-West we 
are not humbuggin’ you, but statin’ the 
plain fax,) by the mere sound of a whistle, 
changes, and the Rascal, emergin’ from 
| the wood, his eyes blood-shot with rascali- 


| ty, his neck streaked with a gash, rushes 
up to him, (alarum from without,) seizes 
him by the throat, (at that very time not 
| recovered from the quinsey,) and holding 
him at arm’s length with a demoniac ges- 
| ture : 
| Ras. How now! 
J. of H. Art the County Clerk? 
Ras. Thou hast guessed wrongly. 
J. of H. Ha! I am undone! 
Ras, By the ione tires of the blood-round moon 
Uprising o'er the track of Avenue D, 
When all of mortal souls had gone to bed, 
Slow, stealthy stealing like a snake in the 
rass, 
With that low-bleating woolly provender 
[ The Rascal scowls at him furiously. | 

| Upheaved upon the shoulders of the thief, 
I saw thee, Joun or HACKENSACK, come forth. 
"T was but a thought —a flash —a sudden act, 
I rushed behind a liberty-pole, I did, 
Till I should have thee sate within this grasp. 

{ He throttles him.} {thus 
I have thee now! Ha! thinkest thou fondly 
To come ito’er me! thou base, paltry wretch, 
Whose only thiefdum is a bleating lamb, 
Whose cry is thus! | imitates. | 
Now for thy punishment ! [shakes him.) 
J. of H. Spare! spare! Oh! murder! murder! 
Ras. I tell thee, fawning miscreant, hold your 

jaw, 
Or by this cleaver, I will split your head! 
I will! | will! The fiends seize me! 
My brainisonfire! Ha! ha! ha! 
[Laughs demoniacally.| 


That was a beautiful, and, as we are 
| informed, a new point, made by McHine 
in the speech confronting the goblin: 


‘ Down at the bottom of the Patterson Falls 
There is a gulf indeed!’ 
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Which he rendered thus: 


Down at the bottom of the Patterson, 
(Fauus! there is a gulf indeed !) 


In this manner apostrophising the Falls 
themselves, instead of addressing it as a 
mere common-place remark to the crowd. 
This we think is ingenious and a decided 
improvement. So in the last act when 
Bu.irincu (Jonnsinc) calls on the shade 
of his great-grandmother to witness that 
he had n’t done it: 


‘Tell me, ye powers, where is the slightest | 


proof 


This hand has done it? On the fourth of 
June, 
I’ the town of Hackensack, old Granny, etc. 


Which McHine rendered with a sarcas- 
tic emphasis on tell me! Other passages 
might be pointed out were not our issoo jis 
goen to press, not only entirely novel, but 
which seemed to take the critics all aback. 


or finallee, where the butcher-shop is 
thrown open, with all the cleavers, knife 


and sassage-cutters displayed to full view, | 


and a leg of mutton and three half beeves 
hung up; when the train of rowdies and 


Philadelphia bullies gushed out of the al- | 
leys, with their demoniack shrieks and cries | 


of ki-i, and a stream of blinding blue light, 
followed by a sulphurous stench, poured 
in; that the whole history of theatricals 
could not exceed it for effect. Even old 
play-goers said that they had never wit- 
nessed a more gorgeous sceden upon the 
stage. The ‘ Rascal,’ we believe, was 
written about two years ago by a brother 
of Joun R. Nussins, and first performed 
fifty nights at the Agawam Theater by 
the stock actors of the same. Afterward 


curting and presented with a plated tin-cup 
inscribed as follows : 


PRESENTED 

TO THE 

INGENIOUS PETER PIPER NUBBINS 
BY THE AGAWAM TROOP OF COMEDIANS, 

Out of Respect for his Genius. 

1 Dec. 1847. Gayler, Delt. 

The chief character of the play is a com- 

pound mixture of the demoniack and the 

villian. But the consummate art of the 

author is shown in the drawin’ of that fine 

hair line where the demoniack ends and 

the villian begins. The cut-throat’s pre- 

tended drunkenness is a masterpiece of 
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‘skill: so is that delectable subterfuge of 


Jemima’s tripping over a hickory chip. 


| But we ax pardon of our non-theater goin’ 


community for dwellin’ so long on this 
topik, which will be disagreeable to our 
Baptist friends we are afeered, and to our 
Methodist friends we know. We think 
an immense deal of harm has been did by 
frownin’ down on all sorts of amusements 
except lecturs, and checkers, and jack- 
straws. There’s no use-t. Human natur’ 


|will have’em. For envy and malice, and 


evil speakin’, and discontent, and broodin’ 
over your wrongs, and yawnin’ dulness 
and a mere wegetable state of life, and 
tired to death o’ your trade, can’t have no 


| place while you ’re lookin’ onto amuse- 
|ments. Readin’ a book won’t do. We 


want to haw! haw! right eéut. That’s 
what we want. You must strain all your 
muscles if you want your hull man to be 
in a state of convalescence. And what’s 


But we do think that the closing sceden, | Four Tete seundies arate Oe, we Wee 


ax? and what’s goin’ to become of them 
if you do n’t put the strain onto them too? 
It’s all stuff and nonsense to say that 
there’s so much bad about ’em. ‘That’s 
because good people turn their back onto 
‘em, and gin ’em over to the wicked, in- 
stead of actin’ natural and healthy, as 
they had ought. All the bad p’ints in the 
Rascal of Hackensack arise out of this 
very fact. Mr. Nussins has only written 
it for the more scaly part of community, 
while the better class are pickin’ their 
neighbor's reputation to pieces to-hum, and 
that, like enough, jist arter they come out 
of prayer-meetin’. But there ’s bad people 
goes to these places. ‘That’sa fac. But 
you see more bad ones in the street every 
time you walk there, and come nearer to 


it had a run of many nights in Poughkeep- | om too. _ Fathers, we would say, subseri- 


sie, where the author was called before the | 


bers of Flag-Staff, give your boys good 
principles and then tell ’em to clear out 


| and take their chance, and not make ’em 
chip off their hand with a hatchet to save 


’em from stealin’. Don’t take the Bun- 


| kumville Chronicle, or let ’em read it. 


That goes for no principles. But more 
anon. As we had some roasted potatoes 
for supper at home, Mrs. Waestarr and I 
went away after witnessing the represen- 
tion of half a dozen pieces. By this move 
we sacrificed the last farce on the bill, 
which was called Tuunper anp Mars. 


Tue McGoosetey Guarps, Captain 
SkinNet, passed our offis yisterday on a 
target-excursion. This fine corpse, in their 
new red shirts, looked quite soldiersome. 


Case or Remorse.—The most remarka- 
ble specimen of this kind within our ex- 
periens, which has been somewhat large, 
has occurred lately. Winuam R. V. G. 
X having defrauded all his creditors, 
absquatulated suddenly to Alabammy. 
He left the premises entirely unbeknown 





to them, and while they were inspecting 


their ledyards to see what he owed them, 


casting up the debit and the credit side of 
the ackéount, he was safely swimmin’ his 


horse-t over the creek at Wetumpky. The 


next day he sot up a segar-store in that 
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| was to do justice, not to hurt his feelings. 
| If we have not done justice, most undoubt- 
'edly we withdraw all we said, and we 
| wish the incumbent much happiness in his 
| new office. We should consider ourselves 
| the veriest coward, (which we think our 
| friends will bear witness that we are not,) if 
| we had not courage to make the amplest 
| apology to those who have been injured by 
| Us. No; we may so far forget ourselves as to 
| fight a duel, but we trust we shall always 
| have magnanimity to withdraw a charge 


| (as the gunners say) when we are smell- 


town. But remorse would n’t let him rest | ing a man’s knuckles, or the like. But 


while he was twistin’ up his tobacky. He 
stood it a good while like a sodger, but at 
last he was obliged to cry out oh! oh! 
and tumblin’ down onto his cot, he cried 
like a child. He writes us word that he 
stood every think like a man; stood the 
debt he owed to Mr. Ankexarus for bread ; 


stood Mr. Perrere.u’s bill for groceries; | 


stood the pangs of conscience because he 


owed black Timmins for hirin’ his little | 


pony ; but when he came to think that HE 
HAD READ THE FLaG-STaFF AND COME OFF 
WITHOUT SETTLIN’, his heart was bust. He 


rolled onto the floor a time or two, then go- | 


in’ in to his office, gin up. He enclosed us 
the money, which we have received this 


day, and hereby acknowledge. Our advice | 


to you, dear friend, is keep your hands from 
pickin’ and stealin’, take the Flag-Staff, 
but to keep yourself from temptashing, pay 
in adwance. Can you do any thing for us 
in Wetumpky? Certingly. Cirkelate ! 
cirkelate!! 


Tue long agony is over. Joun B. Mc- 
Goos.ey has been elected alderman over 
our friend and towusman Joun R. Nus- 
pins. That foul play has been brought to 


bear, and the sacred right of the ballet | 


trampled under foot, there can be no man- 
ner of question. None in the least. Sick 
woters have been carried to the polls, and 
when they got there, had to be helped to 
stretch out their hand to the ballot-box, be- 
cause they was dead some minutes before. 
We know to our own certing knowledge 
of two dead men who put in a wote each, 
and one grabbed it so tight that they could 
hardly unclench it. The other was chal- 
lenged for being under age, which he treat- 


| more anon. 


| One Dee. — It is said that a violinist on 
| one or more strings, far exceeding in exe- 
/cution any think that we have had on 
| these shores, is on his way to the United’n 
| States’n. It is said there is a peculiar 
color about his style, and a strength and 
timber in his compositions, and a unique- 
ness of touch in his vertical movements 
|and handling of the fiddle-stick, coupled 
| with a gracefulness in alt, and a richness 
of flavor in the intermediate sections of 
the scale, which will decidedly turn the 
gamut into a new thing, and make cat- 
| gut open its eyes in wonderment, that no 
such thrilling notes and concatenation of 
melodies have ever before been drawed 
from that most useful utensil in the Fine 
Arts. He is said to have a variation on 
one of our national marches, pronounced 
| by adequate judges to be the most juicy 
thing of the kind perhaps ever invented 
since Von Hiccensorrom’s Hegira. We 
mention this not to raise expectation to too 
high a point of tip-toe, but to get our con- 
nosenti prepared to put this new stranger 
to a severer ordure. Let us receive him 
with a bewildering coldness, and make him 
| stand entirely on his own merits, if they 
|are a platform adequate to stand on, 
| which they will be if they are the width 
| ofatub. Let us not run after him with a 
| degree of vidrulence, lest he may make 
| his cat-gut snicker and laugh at us in the 
sleeve. But keep your hands in your 
| pockets, fellow citizens, until he has done 
| the deed ; then come down on him, if you 
|like, with a strepitus which will tear up 
| the benches. You’d better freeze him at 











ed with silent contempt, and had such a | first, and then let him thaw gradual till 
look that the man was freightened, and | he crackles and sparkles with all kind of 
let him put it in. Our friend McGooss- | colors, and then comes out with one of 
Ley has been here again, and now, in ad-| those longitudinal blump sounds (so to 
dition to his other threats, threatens to hoss- | speak) which makes the ice crack from 
whip us if we do not make the fullest re- | eend to eend. That’s the way to do it. 


traction. Certainly we will. Our objek | Don’t make fools of yourselves, as some of 
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you did (we allude to Brrtur R. Topie-| acmy of tenderness it is a model. We 
mus) when M. Fipex Sricxu played late-| wept like a child, when we fust read it, 
ly, on which occasion Mrs. Tuomas was | and we an’t apt tocry, nother. Read it, 
taken sick. But keep your thumb-nails as | and cirkelate : Ep. B. F. 8. anv I. E 
a corpse de reserve, aud save the nails in 

your boots and the ferils in your walking- 
stix to come down, if he is worthy, with 


such a reception as never has been show- | How delightful is the intercourse that arises 
ered down on any individooal who has ever | between two kindred souls interchangeably 
visited the town of Bunkum. And don’t, | ¥it together in the bonds of mutual recipro- 


; . -7 | city! Of all the bounties of an overruling 
moreover, be deceived by any tiddle-de-ide | Saletan has heaped upon suffering — 


movements or grace-notes before he gets | manity, there are few if any which can be con- 

through. These, rest assured, are merely ee nee —— — and ae a 
. . 8 

to throw dust in the eyes. Judge him | (°C, Sausiaction tan what springs srom the 


: ~ | tender feelings Provipence has implanted in 
solely by the strength and timber of his | the susceptible heart! The communion of 


ability. Try it, toseeif it will bend. Dou- | sperrit with sperrit, wisely ordained in this 
ble it, to find out if it wou’t break. ‘Tie it | Sw>!mary vule of tears to add another balm to 


‘ ee | the happiness of others, and plead in mitigation 
into a bow knot, if it will stand that ordure; | of the woes which we in common with all are 


then, as we before said, gin him his due. | so frequently called upon to suffer, is one of 
The name of this new debutante is M. | those nny eevee things ae one ome 

to awaken in our bosoms an ardent oblivion of 
Rosin. But more anon. untoward events, and inspire us with the ten- 
derest feelings of gratitude! When in the 
course of human events the afflicted bosom al- 
Wao will send us a suckeink history of most repines at the dispensations of an all-wise 


Some | PROVIDENCE, what a balm of Gilead it is to pos- 
Tecumsy, the Ingen chief, and how he | sess one confiding breast into which we may 


was shot by Kernal Jounsine, either in pour our sorrows, and thus mitigate the woes 
prose or verse? We think that by those | W° are providentially called upon to suffer! 


: os , Many there are doubtless who can sympa- 
adequately capable of doing it, it might be | thize with the tender emotions which agitates 


made highly instructif, The theme is the breast that now pens these lines, and who 
beautiful, and the narratif portion of it posed ey ng Po ae a ee wap oe 
might be embellish with the scenery of the | °*PeTlence the Diss Of mutual regard: 


Laura was the only child of an orphan mo- 
ked’ntry whar the deed was done. Can | ther who died at the age of thirteen, leaving 


not some of our youths in District School | her at that tender period of life a prey to the 
Number 1 try their hand at composition | charity of a cold and thoughtless world, with- 


: : | out one kindred sperit to compassionate her 
at this? We will give them a chance. exigency or share her afftictive dispensations. 


But attend to the stops, spellin’ and gram- | But an all-wise ProvipeNce did not suffer her 
mar, boys; cross your ts, hang your tongue | tender bosom to pine in solitary bereavement 
out when you write, and tr | beyond a certain period. No, my angelic Laura! 

y ’ y: | thou didst not suffer without the sympathy of 
one confiding breast, upon which thou couldst 
| repose thy weeping head! She whom nature 
Amusine Scepen. — The other day we | formed susceptible to the tenderest feelings 


; ; implanted within thy suffering bosom, was pre- 
see no less than SIX white geese out on the | pared to mitigate thy woes and sympathize in 


mud-flat, all in a row, standin’ on only one | thy sorrows. Never, never shall the memory 
leg, with their heads tucked under the | of that intercourse be forgotten, even when the 


: df | I h pen that now traces these lines lies cold in the 
Wing, and fast asleep. it was the most | gust, and the susceptible heart that now throbs 


ridiculous sight we ever see. We turned with anguish is swallowed up in the vale of ob- 
aréound and looked up at the winder to see | livion! 


. 9 Why, why, O why? wast thou torn from thy 
if any body was lookin’ at them, but. we | CyntTu14’s embraces and wedded to the engi- 
see nobody. We then haw-hawed right | neer of a distant rail-road? But she will not 


out. | repine at the afflictive dispensation, believing 
oan | it to be ordered for the best, and hoping it may 
| hereafter be her lot to be like thee, removed to 


Be —_— ; i : |} some wider sphere of usefulness, united like 
Tue following beautiful essay, written by | thee by the tenderest ties that hath been im- 
one Peck, we do think, for command of lan- | planted in the breast of human nature! 
guage, ease of style, originality and power| In view of the whole subject, how beauti- 
of thought, has not been surpassed since | fully may we exclaim, in the words of the de- 
Go.psmMiTH, and donno ’st ever was before. 


[ Written for the Bunkum Flag- Staff.| 


ON PRIENDSHIP. 


| lightful poet, Smrrx : 


Hannan More might have equalled it if ee eee 
she stuck out her tongue and tried. Mark | Bear me hence, meandering ocean 
here the stagnant torrents flow '" 


the structur of the sentences, and in the! 
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To the Editor of the Bunkum Flag- Staff : this shall last many days; when the ball-room 
Dear Str: Our folks think this is one of the | diffuses its exhilarating quick-step; and when 

happiest of my effusions. It will be just the the path we tread seems crowned with roses, 

checker for the Flag-Staff, as you have n't had | 824 lapped in Elysian sweets; but O when the 

anything real literary for sometime. You must | @Tk cloud of adversity threatens ; when sor- 

put it in a good place, and be kerful about the | Tw comes down like an East wind; when the 

printing, and send a number to me by the Jeri- ®Cenes we love are fast fleeting away, and we 

cho stage that goes by your orifice every morning | begin with grief to perceive the utter hollow- 

at four ; the driver will charge two shillin, and 88, the vanity of the things of sense; let 

be sure and wrop one up well and mail it to Lovi- | Others choose their companions in the ranks of 

wa Hicxups, Sarsaparillaville, Belcher county, Hate. tve me the charms of Love. 

Nl., she being the friend alluded to as Laura, ; Mary Ann DELIGHTFUL 

and another to’ our minister, strikly ononamus,| Bunkum, Nov. 1. 

and soon’s I’m done doing up the quinces 111 tical 

write another my compositions, having been | 

considered superior to Miss HannaH Mokk, | M . ‘ , 

which certainly is all owing to my advantages. r. Epiror: I would like to ask if 


The Flag Staff is read by every body here, and | there is no remedy for a District School- 
is considered the best paper published. Why | master who done his duty, and yet the vic- 


don’t you issue it weakly? ANGELINE, your | ,: . 9 . 1 : 
readers will be astonished to hear, has got ano- | tim ofinsolence? Squire GiipEr has given 


ther infant, which you must putin your berths, | Me warnin’ to quit. I comé up here from 
and no more at present from your affectionate | the iron-works where I had a good schule. 
ant, Sariy Suaxes. | No fault found, the scholers done well, and 
Isabella Co., Mo. all satisfyde. I come here and taught one 
“—— quarter. I instructed in spellin’, reading, 
| writing, jography and the use of the gloab. 
Ar the Misses Birttrnccoos Acapemy | Thursday last Squire GrLpER comes over 
for young ladies, there was a distribution | to Smrru’s where I borded, and found fault 
of prizes last week. To the class in com-| becos I lifted up Satty Jackson an inch 
position the highest medal was awarded to | or two from the ground by the ears. Then 
Miss Mary Ann DewicutFvt, which is of | he rides over to WiLLiaMs the trustee, and 
such a standard of excellence that we have | has been plottin’ to turn me out. This 
been requested to publish it in the Flag- | man has been persecutin’ me ever since. 
Staff, which we do with pleasure: He shook his whip in my face by Dorg- 
muses mill-dam. Called me a liar day-be- 
ON HATRED. | fore-yesterday, and that i warnt worth salt 
© ’ 
Peruaps the worst and most detestable thing | tomy bread, and he would n't bord me for 
in this terrestrial world, is that of Hatred. Ask all I did. I told him that I understood his 
motif, and Simpson wanted the schule, and 


the drunkard, as he takes the intoxicating 
draught, what has brought him to that position, | al] i wanted was right and justis, and this 
was a free ked’ntry, and to that effek. 


and he will reply undoubtedly with a drop in 

his eye, that it is Hatred. Ask the murderer : 

what has brought him to the gallows, and the | To crown the cap sheaf of insolence, 
answer, as it escapes in agony from his lips,will | the other day over at Parson Crane’s spin- 
be Hatred. Ask the prisoner in the penitentiary | pjn’ party he goes and tells Potty Jack 

what unfortunate circumstance has compelled | 3 ( tothe child. h h -., A 
him to put on that uniform and shut him from | 80%, aunt to the child, how that I thrashed 
the cheerful company of his friends, and all the | her, and boxed her ears, and nocked her 


delights of society, and with a groan which is | down flat, all which is notoriously false as 


almost enough to rend the heart, and split the | eo aon 
rock which he is getting out, he will answer, | the father of them. i did neither. i lifted 


Hatred. It casts its venomous p'ison over the | ber up an inch from the ground, and that 
Sines Sowers ergo Ask the young lady | for upsetting her ink-stand and telling un- 
what has marred that countenance cast in na- | Pn : x : 

ture’s finest mould, and the unhesitating reply | truth abéout it, drawing devil ou her slate, 
will be that Hatred has done it. Go look over | and what not. Now this man wants to 
the battle-field. See those awful wownds. Lis- oust me from my place after I have served 
ten to the shriex of the dead and the dying; | the people faithful, all because he is a Jus- 


hark to the cannon's mouth; see those poor | ,;; 
creatures supplicating for a drop of water; | tice of the Peace and a trustee of common 


see those elegant uniforms and epaulettes tram- lands and i am a defenceless man. 
pled in the dust ; hear that dreadful command, | 
‘Take aim — make ready — FIRE,!’| What has | « Aras! man, proud man, 
accomplished this graphic picture of grief and| Cuts such fantastic tricks before high heven 
distress, and sorrow and wo unutterable? And| As makes the angel's weap.’ , 
avoice louder methinks than a peal of thunder 
from Heaven's own artillery;more deafening; |. 
than the -_ ot dave, or the onuioton of can-| i thank my stars that i am highly edu- 
nonry, will still answer — Hatred! Hatred ! | ; 

Ob! how much better is love. When life | SS toes git a ca ee 
spreads her gaudy scenes around me; when | ere it not, there wou € little to hope 
Hope whispers with her syren breath that all! from such men as him, who are a cuss to 
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the schule fund, and last winter he voted | 
against putting up the new stove. 
Truly, dear Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 
Jasez Peasopy, 
of Connecticut. | 
Witt tHe GENTLEMEN who called at 
our offis a spell ago, favor us again with a 
call? It wasn’t our old friend Mevanc- | 
THON A. Sneesy of Cohaxie, was it? We! 
thought we remembered his visage after | 
he went out. We should n’t have told 
him to ‘ go out, and we had no time to at- 
tend to him, and there was the door, and 
to make tracks, and not a word would we | 
hear, and to be quick about it,’ if we had | 
a-known who he was. We thought he 
was an agent soliciting charity, or a beg- | 
gar; and the thought drove us pretty near 
nigh about crazy ; we had not at that iden- 
tical punctum of time but three cents, our 
wife having just purchased a shawl. But 
if we had thought it was M. A. Snegsy, | 
far different would have been our conduck. 
We should have said to him, ‘ My dear 
boy,’ how are you— how’s all the folks? | 
what’s the news in Cohacksie? Can’t| 
you help us along with the Flag-Staff? | 
and invited him to drink tea. We meant | 
well. Will the gentleman call again? 


WE are obliged to postpone our book 


notices, reviews, state of the market, Tele- | 


graphic despatches, arrivals at the hotels, 


and a sundry variety of matters till the | 
The indulgence of our ad- | 


next number. 
vertising friends is also asked, as our fore- 
man, Mr. Tomas, is putting up bedsteads, 
which has thrown the whole incubus of 
the orifice on our own shoulders; and what 
with the editorials, we have led a wild and 
excited life of mind for three days, for 
your benefit readers ; also the paper giving 
out, which made us think that we should 
have to issoo with only a half a sheet. 
This mortifying expedient has however 
been superseded, the auxiliary supply hav- 
ing come to hand. Do appreciate our en- 
deavors. Cirkelate! Cirkelate! We are 
giving you pen, ink, paper, letter-press, 
matter, brains, our heart’s blood and night 
wigils, and will not each present recipient 
stir his stumps, and get us only one sub- 
scriber for Bunkum Flag-Staff? We make 
the appeal in perfect confidence of a de- 
serving capability. More anon! 
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Poetry, 


THE stcK WoO 
THey went and found him in his cot; 
He said he was too sic to vote, 
And on the whole he’d rather not. 
‘ Oh,’ says his friend, 
Your aid do lend; 
’T is for Joun B. McGooseE.ey !’ 


‘Ho! ho!’ said he, with deep-drawn sigh, 
If that is so, most surely I 
Will cast my ballot, if I die! 
So do not stop, 
But lift me up; 
I know JouHN B. McGoose.tey.’ 


They took him by the head and legs, 
He could n't stand upon his pegs, 
While all the way he groans and begs 
‘ Make haste! make haste! 
Life wanes too fast, 
For Joun B. McGoosE.tey !’ 


He died before his vote was sped, 
But voted after he was dead! 
And hence we view that at his head 
A tomb-stone chaste 
Ought to be placed 
By Joun B. McGoosE.Ley.’ 


A SUSPIRATION. 
Ou! that I might be called a poet, 
And oh! that all the world might know it! 
I roll in ether half the time 
[ The MS. illegible.] 
From flowers that sparkle with the dew, 
From heaven's own clear, transparent blue, 
From woman's beauty, at whose name 
All Beauty hides its head in shame, 
I rise a higher phase to view, 
Sublimely Beautiful and True. 
Oh! thou Parnassus, from whose height 
The senses revel with delight ; 
Oh! pure, transparent Castaly, 
Whose waters clap their hands with glee, 


[We lost the rest of this poem ; it got burnt 
‘up. Sorry. Pooty,isn’tit? Ep. B. F.S. & L. E.} 





aca 


Advertisements, 
| ] F THE INDIVIDOOAL calling himself gen- 

tleman who took my umbrella and exchanged 
my hat at Mrs. PonsonBy’s party, week before 
last, does not instantly return them, | will put 
the state of the case in the hands of an able 
jurist, promulgate his name, mortify his friends 
to the quick, and blow his reputation where, 
like a sky-rocket rod, it won’t come down 
again. No farther ceremony will be stood 
upon. WILLIAM PILK. 
'€\MITH AND SMITHSON will publish on 
t) Monday next the second edition of the 
| RASCAL OF HACKENSACK, a melodramy 
in three acts, as performed at the Bunkum 
Theatre with unbounded applause, with cos- 
tume and stage directions, by P. P. Nussrns, 
|Esq. Also, the new piece of SMASH HIS 
BRAINS OUT, by the same author. Trade 
| supplied at a liberal discount. 





















































































































OR SALE, a Poll Parrot, cheap. He says | 

a remarkable variety of words and phrases, | 
cries ‘Fire! fire!’ and ‘ You rascal!’ and 
‘Potty want a cracker,’ and would not be| 
parted with, but having been brought up with | 
a sea-captain he is profane and swears too} 
much for the subscriber, being a pious man | 
and having children in the family, to whom 
his example is bad. On this account he will 
be sold a bargain, but hoped that the purchaser 
will use his endeavors to break him of the 
habit, and make him know the penalty, which 
may be done by deprivin’ him of his coffee 
and not scratchin’ his hed for him when he 
puts it through the bars. The subscriber did 
not teach him swearin’ ; the sea-captain did it, 
who used to sail to Barbadoes, and is now 
dead, last autumn in Matanzas, Capt. JoLIrrs, 
but the bird keeps on swearin’ as before, and 
his feathers is green and white, and his bill 
handsome, twenty-five years old, but will live 
a hundred and go on improvin’ as he gets old. 
Those in want of a bird of this kind may hear 


of one to suit them by applying at this office. 
hig i emcee tig MIXTURE, a first-rate 
tooth-powder, and good for the gums. 
Cures tooth-ache, saves the enamel, sweetens 
the breath, and sold only at Bunkum Drug- 
Shop. 
E PRESUME that Joun WESLEY was one 
of the finest pulpit orators of any age or 
country. There was a peculiar intonation in 
his voice which went straight to the heart. 
When that mellifluous voice was heard ex- 
horting his hearers, warning them of the 
shoals and quicksands, urging, beseeching, 
nay, imploring them by every substantial ar- 
gument to flee from their evil courses, there 
was scarcely a dry eye in the room. All 
seemed to feel that the speaker was not ac- 
tuated by any motive short of their good, for 
his voice would sometimes falter in the more 
pathetic passages, while for a few moments, so 
great was the press of his own feelings, that 
he could not utter a syllable. Here was the 
grand clirhax of his oratory ; he accomplished 
as much when he said nothing as by what he 
did say. When to this we add the embellish- 
ments of the orator, the choice of language, 
the gesture, the rising inflexion, the explosive 
vowel-sounds, the outstretched arm, and other 
attributes of art, we think we may classify 
him as one of the tallest men of the day. We 
remember him well in the Bethel chapel at 
Ocmulgee. 
voice hoarse; the threatened prognostics of 
the Bronchitis. Diseases of the throat were 
not so well understood as now. ‘Oh, had he 
only known,’ we think we hear it exclaimed, 
‘of MRS. LILLY’S BRONCHIAL CANDY, 
with what joy would his benign face have been 
lighted up!’ Sold only at the Establishment, 
Main-street. t.f. 
HE CUSTODIANS OF SHOATS PLEASE 
NOTICE. — Proressor BRIsTLEBY’s Pre 
EsTaBLISHMENT is now open. The tender 
squeakling will be conducted up to his full- 
grown destiny, till he is fit for the knife or ex- 
hibition. The alphabet taught; some nolledge 
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At that time he was pale and his | 
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in the noses, except those put there in the es- 
tablishment by a professional man, and those 
to prevent from rooting. Soar ears will be 
cured by ‘Proressor BrisTLeBy’s PECULIAR 
Pic-Sarve.’ 

The following letter has been received : 


‘PRoFEssor BristLeBy : 
‘Dear Str: I wish my pig to be fit for killing 
by Christmas. Let him not become too gross, 
| but let the fat and lean be adequately blended, 
| like the streaks in marble. The steaks I wish 
| you to pay a peculiar care to, and indeed the 
| whole pig, as I am making a great reckoning of 
| the crackling. Enclosed you have ‘Lams’s 
| Essay,’ which you may read to the educated 
| portion of the sty. Two-thirds of his tail has 
| been bit off by a small dog named Rex ; what 
is left please be attentive to. Oh! you will 
wash him in soap-suds once a-week. 
‘ Your friend and patron, 
‘ Jenks OF SHOATO.’ 


The Professor calls the attention of CUSTO- 
DIANS who are suffering their pigs to roam 
abroad — to freeze and starve to death during 
the winter, and fill their lungs full of ashes, and 
get the consumption, and trip over pedestrians 
on the side-walk—to the Revised Statues. 
See last Flag-Staff. a.weak. 


ANTED.— We want a good CARRIER’S 
ADDRESS to accompany our New-Year’s 
Flag-Staff. Those who think that they can ex- 
ecute it with sufficient taste please send it to 
this orifice. None but the highest flights of 
pottery permitted. The hectosyllabic versicle 
metre preferred ; the rest left to the taste of 
the composing individooal. 
WAGSTAFF, Eprror. 


ONNECTICUT POPP’D CORN. — Eight 
quintals and four cases POPP’D CORN, 

in good condition, now landing from sloop 
Noces, foot of Catholicon Avenue, Bunkum. 
For sale in store, or in bond, or on bond and 
mortgage. G. KNIPS, AGEnt. 
USTIC.— Eight pipes FUSTIC, (N. X. P. B.,) 
for sale at Bunkum Drug Store. n.t.p. 


T 
/ 


ioe BUNKUM FLAG-STAFF is published 
every now and then at Bunkum, and also at 
the office of the KNICKERBOCKER in New-York. 
It will take a firm stund on the side of virtue 
and morality. All kinds of job-work executed 
with neatness and despatch. The Fine Arts 
and Literature fully discussed. There will be 
| aseries of discriminating articles on music, to 
which we call the attention of amatoors. 

PrincrpLes oF ’NiNETY-Ereut, and all the 
| great measures of the day, as well as all other 
| principles, fully sustained; vice uprooted by 

the heels, and cast him like a noxious weed 

away. (For further particulars see large head.) 


The Bunkum Flag-Staff 
Is edited by Mr. WaGsTaFrF. 


Horses and cabs to let by the editor. Old 
newspapers for sale at this office. WaNTED, 
AN APPRENTICE. He must be bound for eight 






















of the use of the gloab ; every pig to bring his | years, fold and carry papers, ride post once-t 
own trough. The troughs will be provided | a-week to Babylon, Pequog, Jericho, Old Man’s, 
with shelled corn one’t a week ; apple-parin’s | Mount Misery, Hungry Harbour, Hetchabon- 
for desert. The emptyin’s of a distillery | nuck, Coram, Miller’s Place, Skunk’s Manor, 
which are near will be provided with affluent | Fire Island, Mosquitoe Cove and Montauk 
liberality. No dandyiem permitted ; no rings | Point, on our old white mare, and must find 
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and blow his own horn. Run Away, AN IN- 
DENTED APPRENTICE, named JOHN JOHNs, scar 
on his head, one ear gone, and no debts paid 
of his contracting. California gold, banks at 
par, pistareens, fippenny bits, and United’n 
States’n currency in general, received in sub- 
scription. Also, store pay, potatoes, corn, rye, 
oats, eggs, beans, pork, grits, hay, old rope, 


lambs’-wool, shovels, honey, shorts, dried cod, | 


catnip, oil, but’nut bark, paints. glass, putty, 


hemp, snake-root, cord-wood, live geese fea- | 


thers, saxafax, dried apples, hops, new cider, 
axe-handles, mill-stones, hemlock-gum, bacon 
and hams, gingshang-root, vinegar, pumpkins, 
ellacompaine, harness, hops, ashes, slippery- 
ellum bark, clams, nails, varnish, sheet-iron, 
sapsago cheese, old junk, whisk-brooms, ma- 
nure, and all other produce, taken in exchange. 

{> Those who don’t want the last number 
of the Flag-Staff please return it to this offis, 
post paid, as the demand for that number very 
great. A patent churn and washing-machine, 


to go by dog-power, are left here for inspexion. | 


>? For Sate, a One Year Otp HEIFEeR: 
Pair oF YouNnG BuLLOCKs 1n HARNESS. 


> Wanted To Hire, A New Mic Far- | 
RER Cow; give eight quarts of milk night and 


morning ; also, to change milks with some 


neighbor with a cheese-press for a skim-milk | 


cheese onc’t a-week. 
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Sue stands beside the open drawer : 
What sees the matron there ? 

A broken ring, a picture-case, 
A tress of auburn hair, 

With many a letter, stained and worn, 
The records of the past ; 

Of days of spring-time happiness 
That were too bright to last. 


Why starts the lady thus aside, 
As if some voice she heard? 
Those few pale faded lily flowers, 


What thoughts 


can they have stirred, 


Save memories of a forest walk, 
Or garden tangled o’er, 

Or plashings of the mountain brook 
Beside her father’s door ? 


‘I thought they all had fed the flames 
Upon my bridal day ; 

That summer winds had borne their dust 
With life's young hopes away : 

Why comes this shadow from the past 
To mock my calmer hours ? 

Oh, would that every memory 
Could wither like the flowers !’ 


She hears her children’s laughing play 
Beside their father’s knee ; 

The lady’s heart is far away 
Across the deep blue sea; 

Across the stretch of desert sand, 
Across the Indian wave, 

Her English home lies fair around ; 

Her heart is in that grave. 
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546 Winter in New-England. 


4A LEAF FROM THE GREEN 


FLED is the vernal Year, 
And fading Autumn, trembling with alarms, 
Lingers with faltering steps, a bride in tears, 
To stern old Winter’s arms! 


The Frost-god sways his wand ; 
His sprites athwart the sky their white wings spread, 
And scatter feathery dews o’er sea and land: 

His vestal bridal-bed! 


He speaks unearthly things, 

Of wars aloft; ethereal Naiads slain! 

And then he winds his north-wind horn, and sings 
Songs of the sleet and rain. 


He checks the murmuring rill; 
He binds in hidden caves the zephyr’s breath: 
He bids the deep-toned sylvan harp be still, 
And gleeful, sports with death! 


Ho! how the tyrant reigns! 
Swift from the polar-skies his legions come, 
Like roving Arabs, coursing o’er the plains, 
Or Goths invading Rome! 


He revels fearlessly, 

As skilful architects with cunning hand ; 

And arches, towers, and wild drifts, mountain-high, 
In glistening beauty stand. 


Now, wrapt in furs, they fly ; 
The beaux and belles, through drift-banks high and low, 
With tinkling bells, gay laugh, or damsel’s cry, 

Now ‘capsized’ in the snow! 


But Frost-gods, false like men, 
Love change, and will divorce, howe’er delayed ; 
Old Winter tells his jealous tale ; and then 
Kneels low t’ the green-robed maid. 


In vain he woos: The sun, 
Like love, his glory to the earth hath given, 
And seems to open, ere the day is done, 

A vista into heaven. 


All hail ! the May-queen fair, 
Decks with her floral wreath, her palace-hall ; 
Breathes balmy odors to each wave of air, 

In gorgeous festival ! 


What though the frost-sprites wail ; 

Though terrible in might the lightnings glow ; 

The self-same cloud, late charged with fire and hail, 
Bears now the beauteous bow. 


The Frost-god, where is he ? 
Perished amid the ruins he had wrought! 
Gone to the deeps of earth, or dark blue sea, 

Forgotten, lone, unsought! 


Yet, ‘all things in their time 

Are beautiful ;’ most fit — to nature true ; 

The glebe, ice-bound, sere leaf, or barren clime, 
Or tropic’s verdant hue. 


Ay, he who made the Night, 
in wondrous wisdom mother of the Day ; 
Hath given to Hope a crown of beaming light, 
’Mid darkness, change, decay ! 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


MEMoIRs OF THE LIFE OF WiLL1IAM Wrnat, Attorney-General of the United States. 


By Joun 
P. KENNEDY. In two volumes. pp. 867. Philadelphia: Lea anp BLANCHARD. 


WE have read these volumes with the pleasure which we had anticipated would 
attend their perusal when we saw them announced as in preparation by their accom- 
plished author. Mr. Kennepy has furnished the country with a most agreeable image 
of a man who has reflected high honor upon its literature and its judicial councils ; 
of one whose character, as his biographer well remarks, ‘ will win the affections of the 
generation which succeeds him, as it did of those among whom he lived.’ His biog- 
rapher has presented to the world a men greatly and justly beloved for his social vir- 
tues, ‘ the illustrations of which are daily fading away with the fading memories of 
contemporary friends, now reduced to a few survivors; a man of letters, and strong 
literary ambition, but who had not the leisure to gratify a taste, in the indulgence of which 
he might have attained to high renown; a public functionary, who had no relish for 
politics, and who was consequently but little identified with that public history which 
so often imparts the only value to biography ; a lawyer who, with a full measure of 
contemporary fame, has left but little on record by which the justice of that fame 
might be estimated.” We mention these impediments to the success of his task, in 
justice to Mr. Kennepy, but they are certainly what the reader of his admirable 
volumes would never think of. The most pleasant portions of the work, to our con- 
ception, are the pictures drawn of the social life of its subject. Asset forth by a few 
delightful passages of autobiography, the records of the biographer, and personal cor- 
respondence, it is proved to have been embellished with all the graces which a benevo- 
lent heart, a playful temper, and a happy facility of discourse were able to impart. 
Of the literary merits of the author of ‘The Life of Patrick Henry,’ ‘ The Blind 
Preacher,’ etc., it is not necessary to speak ; nor will the reader require any endorse- 
ment of the simplicity, the grace, and picturesqueness of style which might be ex- 
pected to pervade the unstudied epistolary correspondence of the mind which con- 
ceived and the pen which executed them. His speeches and more elaborate efforts, 
given in the volumes before us, deserve a kindred praise. ‘The work, in short, is a most 
valuable accession to our stores of national biography, and cannot fail to command a 
wide popularity. A portrait of its illustrious subject adorns the work ; a noble head 
and figure, touching which we have these remarks of the biographer: ‘ The massive 
and bold outline of his countenance, the clear, kind blue eye, the light hair falling in 
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crisp and numerous curls upon a broad forehead, the high arching eye-brow, the large 
nose and ample chin, might recall a resemblance to the portrait of Gorrue. His height, 
rather above six feet, his broad shoulders, capacious chest, and general fulness of de- 
velopment were equally characteristic of his Teutonic origin. The ever-changing 
expression of his eye and lip, at one moment sobered with deep thought, and in the 
next radiant with a rich, lurking, quiet humor, that might be seen coming up from the 
depths of his heart, and provoking a laugh before a word was said, these were equally 
characteristic of his features.’ The country lost a noble man in the death of W1- 
LiaAM Wirt. 


ORATIONS AND OCCASIONAL Discourses. By Grorcr W. BETHUNE, D. D. In one volume. 
New-York: GEoRGE P. Putnam. 


Severau of the discourses now collected in the volume before us have already been 
separately noticed in these pages. We remark much, however, concerning which we 
should be glad to ‘have our say,’ did our limits permit. We should be pleased, for 
example, to quote liberally from the admirable lecture upon ‘Leisure ; its Uses and 
Abuses,’ wherein is contained a picture But we must condense one passage 
from the performance in question : 


‘Ir there be one here (though I am sure there is not) who has no higher ambition than to be 
a mere man of business, a mere slave of men’s bodily necessities, a mere idolater of his own 
purse ; to have his life but a thing of cotton bags and tobacco hogsheads, druggets and dow- 
lasses, madder and fustic, town lots, bank stocks and exchanges; his mind like the advertising 
side of a daily gazette, or the weekly Prices Current; the sum of his life, the balance sheet of 
his ledger ; and who estimates his worth by the dollars and cents which remain to his credit, 
who would choose for his immortality one eternal Wall street, and give up a crown of glory to 
be called the best man upon ‘ change’ —if there be such an one, he may despise those moments 
of leisure which business spares; he may despise leisure and so waste it, but he must take the 
consequences in this world and the next. A mere merchant! a mere man of business! Who 
would be content with such a designation? what respect can one feel for such a character? 
All he gets from the world is the credit of being worth so much dross, a little fawning servility 
from those who wish to borrow of him, or owe him already, or the wondering calculation of 
how much his heirs will divide among them when he leaves his wealth behind him with his 
rotting body. Were! sucha man I would wish my name to die with me, and would ask neither 
marble nor granite, nor the venal page, to preserve the memory of my sordid selfishness. Let 
it perish like the thistle cut down by the mower’s scythe, or the dry mullen that decays on the 
barren hill side. 

‘ But there is atrue grandeur, which, though we cannot reach, we must admire and may emu- 
late in him who devotes the energies of a well-stored mind to the pursuit of commerce, that 
the fruits of noble enterprise may enable him to follow the bent of his disposition in the spread 
of knowledge, and the liberalities of a wide philanthropy; who can shake off the meaner jeal- 
ousies of trade with the dust of his warehouse; who leaves behind him the idolatries of covet- 
ousness well pleased to enter the populous solitude of his library and hold communion with the 
mighty dead, to join the social circle and brighten the glow of cheerful but rational converse by 
the warmth of his own intelligence, or to mingle with the evening crowd, who meet to devise 
and prosecute new plans for doing good to his countrymen and the world; whose walls are 
adorned with works of native art, acquired by a price which has cheered the child of genius in 
his lone enthusiasm ; at whose table and hearthstone the scholar and the man of science is a 
welcome and delighted guest, and whom religion claims as her consistent and beneficent fol- 
lower. Like a noble tree, whose roots are struck deep in the fruitful earth, he stands in a gigan- 
tic strength, his higher arms aspiring to heaven, while the poor, the sorrowful, and the friend- 
less, tind shelter and food beneath the shadow of his wide branches.’ 


With this single extract, which will sufficiently indicate the terse and energetic 
style of Dr. Betnune, we take reluctant leave of his volume; contenting ourselves, 
perforce, with presenting the titles of the several papers which it contains: ‘ Genius,’ 
‘True Glory,’ ‘The Age of Pericues,’ ‘ Prospects of Art in the United States,’ ‘ On 
the Death of General Harrison,’ ‘ Eloquence of the Pulpit,’ ‘The Duties of Educa- 
ted Men,’ ‘The Duty of a Patriot’ ‘A Plea for Study,’ and ‘The Claims of our 
Country upon its Literary Men.’ 
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WE inadvertently omitted in our last to make the requisite mention of the appear- 
ance of this popular annual; but the ‘Old Knick.’ is still in the ‘ nick of time,’ 
since now is the season for the purchase of those gifts of rare books which, in the giv- 
ing and in the taking, gladden alike both the donor and the recipient. The typographi- 
cal execution and matériel of this volume are of the first order of excellence, and the 
binding is extremely tasteful, being of gold and blue, or other bright and beautiful 
colors. ‘The embellishments are eleven in number, and are executed with even more 
spirit and care than the engravings in preceding issues of the same work. They are 
upon the following subjects: ‘ The First Reading of the English Bible,’ ‘ Gop’s Cove- } 
nant with Noan;’ * Betsnazzar’s Feast ;’ ‘ Destruction of Puaraon’s Host ;’ ‘ Sun- 
day Morning ;’ ‘ Peace ;’ ‘ The Orphan’s Funeral ;’ ‘ Lutuer listening to Terzex’s 
Song ;’ ‘ Harvest-Home,’ and ‘ The Miser.’ The contents of the volume are contri- 
buted by various pens,and many of them well-known to the reading community. 
We observe among the contributions, articles from Mrs. Kirkianp, Mrs. Oscoop, 
Mrs. Oakes Smiru, Frepericx Saunpers, B. J. Lossine, Mrs. Sigourney, Georer 
W. Cuinton, and others, and have been favorably impressed with much of the 
‘ reading-matter’ thus contributed. In short, there is sufficient of various merit in 
the ‘ Odd-Fellows’ Offering,’ literary, pictorial, and mechanical, to recommend it not 
only to all members of the Order, but to the public at large. It has heretofore en- 
joyed, and we have little doubt will continue to enjoy, as it deserves to do, an extended 
popularity. 
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Tue Boston Boox: being Specimens of Metropolitan Literature. In one volume. pp. 364 
Boston: TicKNoR, REED AND FIELDs. 






Tne third and last volume of ‘The Boston Book’ appeared in 1841. A new 
volume having been very generally called for, the present well-executed work is the 
pleasant result. Several of the articles which it contains are now printed for the first 
time, their authors furnishing original contributions, both in prose and verse. We sub- 







join a charming poem by an old and esteemed correspondent, from whom of late we 
heard but too seldom: 





‘Orton dimly burns to-night, ‘And now the dreaming eye foresees 
I miss the starry seven, The sculptor’s final stroke, 
And with a mild restraint of light The golden heaps beneath the trees, 
Arcturus walks the heaven; The purpling of the oak. 


‘The frog pipes feebly in the fen, 
The w hipporwill is faint 










‘Ah! might we never forward look, 
Or be like insects blind, 


With chanting to regardless men And in the sunshine and the brook 
His petulant complaint. Sufficient glory find ; 
‘So, June is over, and the race ‘Nor think of icy days to come, — 
Of fire —th’ electric fly — When sun and stream shall fail, 
And welcome in July. Creak in December’s gale ; 
‘The year’s great miracle is done, Then might we hail this radiant moon 


With more confiding joy, 
Nor dread the solemn law that soon 
This beauty shall destroy. 


The wonder of the spring, 
And soon, the liberal-handed sun 
His promised fruit shall bring. 







' 
Has come her obsequies to grace, And all these branches, bare and numb, 


‘Like some fresh marble, the sublime ‘So might I, dearest, fast by thee, 
Work of immortal hands! And breathing in thy breath, 
Nature before us, in her prime, Forget how soon thv smile must be 


Almost completed stands. The sad, fixed smile of death.’ 
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Susiimity or A Rait-Roap to THE Paciric. — More than eleven years ago the 
Epiror hereof, in a review of Parker’s ‘Journal of an Exploring Tour beyond the 
Rocky Mountains,’ predicted the ultimate building of a rail-road to the Pacific. After 
a condensed description of the interesting scenes, objects, and adventures depicted by 


the author before and after reaching the Black Hills, there occurred the subjoined 
passage: 


‘ THERE would seem to be no insurmountable barriers to the construction of a rail-road from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. No greater elevations would need to be overcome than have been 
surmounted on the Portage and Ohio Rail-Road. And the work will be accomplished! Let 
the prediction be marked. This great chain of communication will be made, with links of iron. 
The treasures of the earth in that wide region are not destined to be lost. The mountains of 
coal, the vast meadow-seas, the fields of salt, the mighty forests, with their trees two hundred 
and fifty feet in height, the stores of magnesia, the crystallized lakes of valuable salts, these 
were not formed to be unemployed and wasted. The reader is now living who will make a 
rail-road trip across this vast continent. The granite mountain will melt before the hand of 
enterprise ; valleys will be raised; and the unwearying fire-steed will spout his hot, white 
breath, where silence has reigned since the morning hymn of young creation was pealed over 
mountain, flood and field. The mammoth’s bone and the bison’s horn, buried for centuries, 
and long since turned to stone, will be bared to the day by the laborers of the ‘Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Rail-Road Company ;’ rocks which stand now as on the night when Noan’s deluge first 
dried, will heave beneath the action of ‘villanous saltpetre;’ and where the prairie stretches 
away ‘like the round ocean, girdled with the sky,’ with its wood-fringed streams, its flower- 
enamelled turf, and its herds of startled buffaloes, shall sweep the long, hissing train of care, 
crowded with passengers for the Pacific sea-board. The very realms of chaos and old night 
will be invaded ; while in place of the roar of wild beasts, or how! of wilder Indians, will be 
heard the lowing of herds, the bleating of flocks; the plough will cleave the sods of many a 
rich valley and fruitful hill, while ‘from many a dark bosom shall go up the pure prayer to 
the Great Spirit.’’ 





















































This passage was copied at the time of its publication into one or two metropolitan 
daily journals, and while its manner was courteously commended, it was pronounced 
visionary and absurd in its speculations. Now, however, one of the ablest and most 
influential of those journals is led by unmistakable events to declare its conviction that 
‘the time is close at hand when this nation will put forth its strength and commence 
the greatest and most important national work ever devised or contemplated by man. 
A national rail-road, designed to connect the inhabitants on our Atlantic border with 
our colonists lying on the coast of the Pacific ; a national rail-road traversing a mighty 
continent, and passing over two thousand miles of wilderness, still in the undisputed pos- 
session of the red man, the buffalo and the bear; a national rail-road which shall be- 
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come the highway of nations for the commerce of the eastern world, and make New- 
York its great dépdt ; a national rail-road, the cost of which will not fall much short 
of an hundred millions of dollars, but which will not really cost the nation one dollar, 
but increase its actual revenues more than five times its cost, by reason of the actual 
value it will impart to our public domain ; such an enterprise is indeed a project worthy 
of the age in which we live.’ The subject is now wholly before the nation; it will 
soon be one of the prominent themes of congressional debate and action; and with 
such minds engaged upon it as those of Senators Sewarp and Benton, and others of 
kindred eminence, we look to find ample assurance of an early commencement and 
the earliest practicable completion of the road. The reader will admire with us the 
eloquent peroration of Senator Benton, in his speech before the Pacific Rail- Road Con- 
vention, recently held at Saint Louis: 


‘WE live in extraordinary times, and are called upon to elevate ourselves to the grandeur of 
the occasion. Three and a half centuries ago the great CoLumBvus, the man who was afterward 
carried home in chains from the New World which he had discovered, this great CoLumsvus, in 
the year 1492, departed from Europe to arrive in the East by going to the West. It was a sub- 
lime conception. He was in the line of success, when the intervention of two continents, not 
dreamed of before, arrested his progress. Now, in the nineteenth century, mechanical genius 
enables his great design to be fulfilled. In the beginning, and in barbarous ages, the sea was a 
barrier to the intercourse of nations. It separated nations. Mechanical genius, in inventing 
the ship, converted that barrier into a facility. Then land and continents became the obstruc- 
tion. The two Americas intervening have prevented Europe and Asia from communicating on 
the straight line. For three centuries and a half this obstacle has frustrated the grand design of 
Coxtumsus. Now, in our day, mechanical genius has again triumphed over the obstacles of na- 
ture, and converted into a facility that which had so long been an impassable obstacle. The 
steam-car has worked upon the land, und among enlightened nations, and to a degree far tran- 
scending it, the miracle which the ship, in barbarous ages, worked upon the ocean. The land 
has now become the facility for the most distant communications, the conveyance being invent- 
ed which annihilates both time and space. We hold the intervening land: we hold the obsta- 
cle which stopped CoLumbus: we are in the line between Europe and Asia! 

‘We have it in our power to remove that obstacle, to convert it into a facility, and to carry 
him on to his land of promise and of hope, with a rapidity, a precision, and a safety unknown to 
all ocean navigation. A king and a queen started him upon his great enterprise. It lies in the 
hands of a Republic to complete it! Itis in our hands; we, the people of the United States, of this 
first half of this nineteenth century: Let us rise to the grandeur of the occasion. Let us com- 
plete the grand design of Cotumsvs, by putting Europe and Asia into communication, and that to 
our advantage, through the heart of our own country. Let us give to his ships, converted into 
cars, a continuous course, unknown to all formertimes. Let us make the iron road, atid make it 
from sea to sea; states and individuals making it east of the Mississippi, the nation making it 
west. Let us now, in this convention, rise above everything sectional, personal, local. Let us 
beseech the National Legislature to build the great road, upon the great national line which unites 
Europe and Asia; the line which will find, on our continent, the Bay of San Francisco at one 
end, St. Louis in the middle, the national metropolis and great commercial emporiums at the 
other; and which shall be adorned with its crowning honor, the colossal statue of the great 
Cotumsvus, whose design it accomplishes, hewn from the granite mass of a peak of the Rocky 
Mountains, overlooking the road ; the mountain itself the pedestal, and the statue a part of the 
mountain; pointing, with oustretched arm, to the western horizon, and saying to the flying pas- 
senger, ‘ There is the East! there is India !’’ 


This closing conception is as sublime as the proposition of the Macedonian sculptor 
to cut Mount Athos, and to make with it a statue of the king, holding a town in his 
left hand, and in his right a spacious basin to receive all the waters which flowed from 


it. The majesty of the thought is only equalled by the grandeur of the enterprise which 
elicited it. 
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Pretentious Dianrry.— We dare say the reader may be able to recognise in the 





following some pseudo-dignified person, in his or her neighborhood, who makes up in 






manner what he lacks in intellect, and who has the gravity of the owl with as little to 






































think about. What dreadful bores such people are! We havea person of this sort 

in our mind’s eye at this moment. But listen to Mr. Wuuirpte, his description of the 

genus. We quote from his admirable volumes of ‘ Essays, Reviews and Lectures,’ ; 
recently published in Boston: 


‘ AMONG the countless deceptions passed off on our sham-ridden race, let me direct your at- } 
tention to the deception of dignity, as itis one which includes many others. Among those 
terms which have long ceased to have any vital meaning, the word dignity deserves a disgrace- 
ful prominence. No word has fullenso readily as this into the designs of cant, imposture and 
pretence: none has played so well the part of verbal scare-crow, to frighten children of all 
ages and both sexes. IJt is at once the thinnest and most effective of all the coverings under 
which duncedom sneaks and skulks. Most of the men of dignity, who awe or bore their more 
genial brethren, aresimply men possessing the art of passing off their insensibility for wisdom, 
their dulness for depth, and of concealing imbecility of intellect under haughtiness of man- 
ner. Their success in this small game is one of the stereotyped satires om mankind. Once 
strip from these pretenders their stolen garments, once disconnect their show of dignity from 
their real meanness, and they would stand shivering and defenceless objects of the tears of 
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pity, or targets for the arrows of scorn. But it isthe misfortune of this world’s affairs, that of- 
fices, fitly occupied only by talent and genius, which despise pretence, should be filled by re- 
spectable stupidity and dignified emptiness, to whom pretence is the very soul of life. Manner 
triumphs over matter; and throughout society, politics, letters and science, we are doomed to 
meet aswarm of dunces and wind-bags, disguised as gentlemen, statesmen and scholars. Cotr- 
RIDGE once saw, at a dinner table, a dignified man with a face wise as the moon’s. The awful 
charm of his manner was not broken until the muffins appeared, and then the imp of gluttony 
forced from him the exclamation; ‘Them’s the jockey’s for me!’ A good number of such 
dignitarians remain undiscovered. 

‘It is curious to note how these pompous gentlemen rule in society and government. How 
often do history and the newspapers exhibit to us the spectacle of a heavy-headed stupiditarian 
in official station, veiling the sheerest incompetency in a mysterious sublimity of carriage, so- 
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lemnly trifling away the interests of the state, the dupe of his own obstinate ignorance, and en- 
gaged, year after year, in ruining a people after the most dignified fashion! You have all seen 
that inscrutable dispensation known by the name of the ‘ dignified gentleman,’ an embodied 
tediousness which society is apt not only to tolerate but worship; a person who announces the 
stale common-places of conversation with the awful precision of one bringing down to the 
valleys of thought bright truths plucked on its summits; who is so profoundly deep and 

painfully solid on the weather, the last novel, or some other nothing of the day; 

who is inexpressibly shocked if your eternal gratitude does not repay him for the trite in- . 
formation he consumed your hour in imparting ; and who, if you insinuate that his calm, con- 
tented, imperturbable stupidity is preying upon your patience, instantly stands upon his dignity, 
and puts onaface. Yet this man, with just enough knowledge ‘to raise himself from the in- 
significance of a dunce to the dignity of a bore,’ is still in high favor even with those whose ani- 
mation he checks and chills. Why? Because he has, all say,‘so much of the dignity of a 
gentleman !’ The poor, bright, good-natured man, who has done all in his power to be agreea- 
ble, joins in the cry of praise, and feelingly regrets that nature has not adorned him, too, with 
dulness as a robe, so that he likewise might freeze volatile into respect, and be held up as a 
model spoon for all dunces to imitate. This dignity, which so many view with reverential de- 
spair,must have twinned, ‘ two ata birth,’ with thatursine vanity mentioned by CoLenipDGE, which 
keeps itself alive by sucking the paws of its own self-importance.’ The Duke oF SoMERserT, 
was one of these dignified gentleman. His second wife was the most beautiful woman in Eng- ! 
land. She once suddenly threw her arms round his neck, and gave him a kiss which might have 
gladdened the heart of anemperor. The Duke, lifting his heavy head awfully up, and giving 
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his shoulders an aristocratic square, slowly said,‘ Madam, my first wife was a Howarp, and she 
never would have taken such a liberty!’ ’ 


We have heard a good joke perpetrated upon the personal bearing of a painfully 
elaborate-manner’d gentleman of our State, who is however a man of marked ability, 
and much esteemed by all who have the pleasure of his acquaintance. ‘ Where is 
Mr.B 
‘ He will be up in a few moments, I suspect,’ was the reply. ‘He started to come 
up when I did, but I left him making a bow near the door !’ 





” asked a friend of a gentleman in the executive-chamber at the capital ; 


Gossip with Reapers AND CorresponpeNts.— ‘The Thirty-fifth Volume of the 
Knickerbocker will commence with our next number. It will be printed upon en- 
tirely new and beautiful types, and fine white paper. Our port-folios are groaning 
with accepted articles, in prose and verse, of a quality which we may confidently pre- 
dict will be found never to have been surpassed in any previous volume of the work ; 
while for ‘our single self,’ we do not hesitate to promise increased exertions, in our 
own immediate departments, to reward the emhanced patronage of the American pub- 
lic. . . . ‘The Penitent,’ by our Dover, (Del.) correspondent, is in portions extremely 
well written ; but then it is marred in the fifth and seventh stanzas by false rhythm 
and infelicitous images. How much more of melody is there in these stanzas from a 
little piece of poetry in the ‘London Baptist Magazine’ upon the text, ‘I will arise 
and go unto my Farner: 


‘ WHEN I have wandered far 
Along the downward road, 
And mountains seem to bar 
My turning back to Gop; 
Yet glancing once on Calvary, 
FATHER! I’ll rise and come to thee! 


‘And when my cheek turns pale, 
And when I sink in death, 
Though heart and flesh may fail, 
With my expiring breath, 
I'll whisper, Jesus died for me; 
FatHER! | rise and come to thee !’ 


Putnam, our American Murray, has been ‘ excelling himself” He has just issued 
‘ Knickerbocker’s History of New-York,’ in a superbly-illustrated volume, which 
forms one of the most desirable books of the season. ‘The illustrations by DarLey 
are in the best style of that popular artist, and the paper, printing and binding are in 
the publisher’s best style, which is saying all that is necessary to be said. ‘The same 
praise will justly apply to the very elegant volume containing the first of Goldsmith’s 
Miscellaneous Writings, from the English edition of Prior. The increased interest 
created for GoLpsmitu’s writings by the biographies of Fosrer and Irvine, will give 
renewed eagerness to possess his works, in so elegant and convenient an edition as this 
of Mr. Purnam. ‘The Illustrated Scripture Gift- Book, from the same house, with 
twelve fine engravings, from scripture subjects, on steel, and replete with appropriate 
contributions from eminent literary and religious sources, is another beautiful book, 
which will find numerous purchasers at this especial season. A very beautiful edition 
of the writings of Freperica Bremer is also in course of publication by Mr. Putnam, 
Few writers of any age have acquired a firmer hold upon the affections of our people 
than Miss Bremer, whose charming and instructive novels have already been widely 
and most admiringly read. The present edition is very beautifully printed, and must be 
universally welcomed. . . . Reap this ‘ Surf and Sea-Weed, a School-Room Collo- 
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quy, and let it move your risibles as it has ours. We suspect ‘Joun Honeywe vw’ of 
some agency in its production: 


Master. Where is Long-Island ? 

Boy. In the Atlantic ocean. 

Master. Describe its boundaries. 

Boy. It is bounded on the north by a Sound, on the east by Montauk Point, west by Coney-Isl 
and south by all out doors. 

Master. Whatare its staple productions ? 

Boy. Eels, clams, mossbunkers and pine wood. 

Master. Describe the face of the country. 

Boy. Although not mountainous, it is agreeably diversified with hill and dale. The dales be- 
ing generally pine barrens, and the hills a range of sand hillocks on the southern coast; which 
are very agreeable to those who like them. 

Master. What is the population of the island ? 

Boy. A mixed mess. 

Master. Whatis the character of the people on the south side? 

Boy. They have none. 

Master. What is their principal occupation? 

Boy. Catching clams, eels and sea-weed. 

Master. What is their opinion of rail-roads ? 

Boy. That they are a nuisance, and ought to be abated; legally if possible, but abated at any 
rate. 

Master. Are the people in a refined state of civilization ? 

Boy. Far from it. They don’t know the meaning of the word. 

Master. Are they a temperate people ? 

Boy. No, str-Ek ! 

Master. How do they treat strangers who come among them? 

3oy. After the Bible precept; they ‘take them in.’ 

Master. Is not this answer libellous? 

Boy. No. For when city denisens wander away from their own latitudes to visit these be 
nighted regions in search of game, they are themselves considered fair game, and are straight- 
way made game of. They are winged and their purses are bagged. 

Master You speak of game. Is there game on the island? 

Boy. There are. 

Master. Of what kinds? 

Boy. All the varieties of long-billed birds, including ox-eyes and sand-snipe, as well as wild 
ducks and tame geese; the last mentioned being perhaps the most numerous. 

Master. What are meant by ‘decoy-ducks’ and ‘ stools?’ 

Boy. Certain wooden-headed bipeds, without brains, but of seeming life, thatare put forward 
to allure and entrap other bipeds into peril and disaster. 

MAstTEr. What are the highest elevations on the island ? 

Boy. Shinnecock Hills, which are inhabited by a race of Indians — except that the race is ex- 
tinct — all but one, and he is only a three-quarter blood; the rest being degenerate sons and 
daughters of a once noble race. 

Master. What is there inviting for a summer residence on the south side? 

Boy. Surf-bathing, which is magnificent beyond parallel. 

Master. Name the principal cities ? 

Boy. Fire-Place, Quogue, Speonk, Ketchebonnock and East Brooklyn. e 

Master. Why do you call those places cities ? 

Boy. Ul use the word in its modern acceptation. A city isan imaginary sketch on paper,which 
is to be a reality in future, tf it is ever built up. 

Master. Pray, what is Long-Island ? 

Boy. The fag-end of Creation ! 

Master. Next class recite. 


We consider the above libellous; and we call upon the Efitor of the ‘ Bunkum 
Flag-Staff’ to stand up for the glory of his native Island. . , . One of the most 
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beautiful, we may say gorgeous gift-books of the season, has just been issued from 
the press of Messrs. Lockwoop anp Company: ‘ The Songs and Ballads of Shak- 
speare,’ illuminated by 'T. M‘Gwitt Mar.eson, Esq. Nothing can exceed the va- 
riety, richness, and beauty of the illuminated pages. In device, color, grace of form, 
clearness of impression, and gorgeous binding, we have seen nothing to surpass the ex- 
cellence of this charming volume. It is appropriately dedicated to Mrs. Fanny 
Kemsie. . . . A-LitTtwe girl, whom ‘ well we wot of,’ and whose familiar voice we 
should be right glad to hear in the sanctum this blessed Thanksgiving-night, writes to 
her parents, from an excellent Young Ladies’ Boarding-School near Lower Red-Hook, 
on the Hudson, as follows. She had been ‘ fetching a walk’ near night-fall, with a 
young school-companion, past a mill, and close by the Hudson: ‘ Father and mother, 
I never wanted you to see any thing so much as the scene we saw. We were stand- 
ing on a bridge; and oh! what a beautiful sight it was! The water falls over a dam 
five or six feet in height ; but this night, on account of recent rains, the water was 
very high and smooth. The Kaitskill Mountains, and the trees on the border of 
the stream, were reflected on the water most splendidly ; and as if to disturb the 
tranquillity of the scene, a flock of ducks suddenly sailed forth on the clear water, 
breast to breast with the reflected ducks below.’ There ’s a young observer and 
lover of nature for you, reader; ‘ though we say it who perhaps ought not to say it, 
still we do say it.’ Would that we could have stood with the dear child upon the 
bridge, on that glorious eve, 


‘Untit the gold and dun light 
Which tracks the waning sunlight 
Shed o’er the floor of Heaven its gorgeous flood !’ 


Messrs. AprpLeTon AND Company have issued a new and improved edition of ‘T'he 
Sacred Poets of England and America,’ edited by Rev. Rurus W. Griswoxp. It 
is admirably executed, and liberally illustrated with fine engravings, making an ex- 
cellent gift-book for the season. ‘The first edition was noticed at large in the pages 
of this Magazine. ‘ Cutt November’s surly blasts’ have made the fields and 
forests bare ; the fretful morning wind blows hollow from the north ; and at night, 

‘ SoLEMN rolls the far-off river’s flow, 

And the moon is very thin and cold!’ 
In the streets, noses and lips are very blue, and dogs with bushy tails make marvellous 
head-way. Also there is much dust thrown by Borgas into people’s eyes, that windy 
person sneaking along the ground, and causing it to ‘ cirkelate, cirkelate!’ Of a verity 
Winter is ‘ going to come.’ And now for cheerful hearths in the sanctuary of home! 
Let us love our friends when the elements become our enemies. A CLERGY- 
MAN, recently from the South, tells the following story, as an ‘ absolute fact.’ It gives 
a new exposition of an old text. It would seem that he went one Sunday to hear an 
illiterate preacher, who was expatiating on the passage which describes the triumphal 
entry of Curist into Jerusalem, during which the multitude cast their garments in 
the way, and cut down branches from the trees and strewed them in the way. The 
preacher had somehow or other taken up the idea that all this was done with a mali- 
cious intent. ‘ Ah, my friends!’ said he, ‘ them wicked Jews was determined to per- 
went the entrance of our Saviour into Jerusalem! They threw their garments in 
the way; they even went and cut down trees and put ’em in the road; they made 
all sorts of opposition and hindrance ; but, blessed be Gop! they could’nt stop that 
colt !’ Now let us say, ‘in this connection,’ what perhaps it does n’t become us to 
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say; but we ‘do think’ that we have been of some service to the public in setting 
forth, and laughing at, the exhibitions of clerical ignorance sometimes to be met with 
in this good republic of ours. Certain it is, that three or four religious journals, and 
among them ‘The Wesleyan Banner’ and ‘ Methodist Episcopalian,’ are following 
our example in this regard. The first-named journal gives a few authentic ‘ speci- 
mens,’ all of which were heard by the editor. One of this class of ‘ original-minded’ 
ministers said, ‘in his place,’ in the pulpit: ‘ Dear brethren, be faithful a little longer, 
and you shall outshine the antipodes. Brethren, you may not know what that glo- 
rious word, antipodes, means: I will tell you: it means the fized stars!’ The same 
minister, dwelling upon the sin of slander, said: ‘ Brethren, I tell you this is a terrible 
sin: it towers like the Mountains of the Moon in South America and the Appenines 
in Asia!’ ‘The Wesleyan Banner’ speaks of a minister who promised, in the outset 
of one of his sermons, to ‘ draw an abstract from the circumference of a parallel, and 
Tue Annual Concert for the St. George’s 
and British Emigrant Societies will take place on Monday the seventeenth instant ; 


bring it to a nominated point!’ 


a most worthy charity, for which the élite of the musical talent in the city will be 
engaged. ‘The committee announce that Mrs. Frances Anne Kemsxe has most 
kindly offered her very valuable services. We cannot doubt that the concert-hall 
will be crowded on the occasion. Tus is Thanksgiving Night; and after a 
sumptuous family-dinner, with friends gathered together around our fire-sides, the 
little people ‘ clamorous with delight’ in an adjoining apartment, whence their voices, 
distinct, though faintly blended, fall upon the ear, what more to edification can we do 
than to read aloud this brief passage from the ‘ Disce Vivere’ of good CuristorHer 
Sutton: ‘ Who hath granted us to look up and behold the heavens, the circle of the 
moon, the multitude of stars? Who hath given us the course of times and seasons, 
the spacious air, the showers, fruits, meats. mansions, laws, ordinances, to contain us 
within the bonds of civil society? Who but even He who would have us merciful 
unto others, as himself hath been merciful unto us” Tue admirable lines, 
‘Will you Love me when I am Old?’ quoted in the ‘ Gossip’ of our September num- 
ber, were from the pen of Miss Assy AL.ine, of Pomfret, (Conn.) We hope to 
number the writer among our occasional contributors. . We regret that the 
previous acceptance of another invitation prevented our attendance at the Columbia 
College chapel, to witness the inauguration of the new President of that time-honored 
institution, Cuartes Kine, Esq. We congratulate the college, not less than the 
gentleman so justly honored, upon the selection which has been made. From the 
uniformly kind and encouraging words of Mr. Kine, for many years, touching our 
own humble labors, have we derived a stimulus to renewed exertion to make these 
pages acceptable to the public. The new President’s address, on the occasion referred 
to, was worthy of his reputation as ‘a scholar, and a ripe and good one.” . . . Mr. 
H. W. Hewer is publishing in numbers the Abbotisford Edition of the Waverley 
Novels, with superb paper, printing, and all the original fine wood-engravings. It 
cannot fail to secure an extensive sale in this country. . . . We trust that we 
violate no confidence in giving place to the following noble sentiments, contained in a 
letter just received from a correspondent in South Carolina. He has been speaking 
of a neighbor who stubbornly maintains that every thing rendered to ‘the North’ is 
so much in prejudice of ‘ the South,’ a creed which is justly termed ‘ pitiful.’ ‘ If 
there were among us less of this sectional feeling,’ adds our correspondent, ‘ we should 
be a far greater people, and longer-lived than we are likely to bee How much more 
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noble is it to be reckoned a citizen of the Great Republic at large, than of any sec- 
tion whatever! And yet I have as good cause as any to entertain local attachments, 
since our family for two hundred years or so has resided at ‘the South,’ and indeed 
nowhere else in America. I don’t prefer ‘ the North,’ so called, to ‘the South ;’ but 
I do love the Union better than either, than all!’ If this patriotic and catholic spi- 
rit could generally prevail in this republic, we should seldom hear a whisper breathed 
of such a proposition as the dissolution of the Union. ‘A dissolution of the Union ! 
exclaims an eloquent writer in the last ‘ New-Englander, ‘ why, the thing is impos- 
sible, in the very nature of the case. For what is it that must be cissolved? Shall 
we abrogate the Federal Constitution? the Articles of Confederation? the Declara- 
tion of Independence? the doings of the Continental Congress? The Union in its 
essence lies back of all these, its successive modes of expression. We must ‘ dissolve’ 
or annihilate a people whom Gop, in his sovereign purpose, hath ordained to be one 
in origin, in language, in spirit, in principles, in institutions, in historic associations, 
in literature, in religion and in destiny. We must cut in sunder the rivers and turn 
their channels ; we must divide the everlasting hills and range them in opposing bar- 
riers ; we must build out dykes and breast-works into mid-ocean; we must tear up 
the iron track and sever the magic wire. Nor then can we dissolve the Union till 
we can stop the ceaseless flow of lakes and rivers and gulfs and oceans that surround 
us with their liquid bands and blend us into one! Not more surely is the state or- 
dained of Gop, than the people of these United States are ordained to be one people, 
one body-politic, by Him who ‘ hath made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on 
all the face of the earth, and hath determined the times before appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation” . . . A most agreeable correspondent writes us: ‘I 
must give you a couple of passable trifles for your ‘ Gossip’- sheet, which at least pos- 
sess the merit of being untold before. A wedding was celebrated a few nights since 
‘somewhere down South,’ the bride and bridegroom as contented-looking and unsen- 
timental a couple as one would see of a summer’s day. Unluckily the latter had not 
sufficiently conned his part, or, ‘bothered’ by the novelty of the situation, lost his 
presence of mind at a critical moment, and in place of ‘ joining hands,’ as requested, 
previous to the last prayer and blessing, faced about, caught his half-made wife in his 
arms, and imprinted an agitated ‘smack’ on her sweet lips, which upset the gravity of 
the spectators in an instant, and seriously detracted from the solemnity of the re- 


maining service, when our good clergyman could succeed in his attempt to get a 
‘second hearing !’ 





Do you remember what Hoop says in his ‘ Schoolmistress 
Abroad’ touching the distinction between French French and English French, such 
as young ladies commonly learn to speak at finishing schools? A good specimen of 
the latter I heard cited the other day. ‘ They never allowed us to speak any thing 
but French at Madame’s,’ said my fair informant, ‘and we soon learnt to talk it right 
well. For instance, when our friends called to take us out any where, we made no- 
thing of asking permission to go, addizg, you know, ‘Je suis envoy¢ée pour’ —‘ I am 
sent for!’ . . . *Wnuart Scottish divine,’ asks a correspondent, ‘ was he who so 
nicely analyzed the ‘ Great Uncannie’s name thus: ‘ Take away p, and it is ‘ evil ; 
take away kg, and it is ‘ vile ;’ v, and it is ‘ ill ;’ and the two last consonants aspirated 
make ‘hell! There never was a monosyllable so utterly without a speck of good 
init.” . . . Our readers at Washington (D. C.) will find among them this winter, 
in the person of Mr. Tuomas S. Orricer, the best miniature-painter in the Union. 
He will need no other recommendation, personal or professional, than a brief acquaint- 
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ance with himself and a limited exhibition of specimens of his art. We commend 
him to the good offices of our friends in the ‘ City of Magnificent Distances.’ . . . Pro- 
FEssor S , of B University, far away ‘down east,’ is a man untiring in his 
efforts to elucidate and explain every particular relating to the branches of science in 
which he instructs, and never suffers a pupil to leave the recitation-room without a 
perfect understanding of every fact adduced, in order that ‘the venerable institution’ 
may not be scandalized by the ignorance of any of its graduates. At an exercise de- 
voted to the veins and arteries of the human corpus, after explaining that the reason 
why so many attempts at suicide by cutting the throat failed was from an ignorance 
of the distinction between the wind-pipe and carotid artery, he remarked: ‘ From my 
explanations this morning, gentlemen, I trust that by you at least this distinction is 
clearly understood ; but if any one of those present should ever fail in committing a felo 
de se by so simple and unpardonable an error, I beg of him, for the honor of the uni- 
versity, not to mention where he studied anatomy!’ They tell another story of the 
same professor, who is represented to be slightly ‘hard of hearing.’ ‘Once upon a 
time,’ in the course of a chemical recitation, he asked a student ‘ what general defini- 
tion he would give of combustion?’ ‘I did not exactly understand the question, Sir,’ 
was the reply. ‘Right!’ returned the professor; ‘a better definition could not have 


been rendered! The next!’ . . . We have before us, from the enterprising pub- 


lishing house of Messrs. Hogan anp Tompson, Philadelphia, two very beautifully- 
executed and admirably-illustrated volumes, which would be ornaments to any library 
or centre-table in the land. The first is ‘The Life of Christ, delineated in the 
Series of Events recorded in the New Testament, by our old friend and umpqwhile 
fellow-laborer in the field of letters, Rev. H. Hastincs Wetp, of Pennsylvania. The 
object of the work, so successfully accomplished, is to place in the order of their oc- 
currence the events in the life of Curist; in doing which, upon the basis of an ap 
proved ‘harmony,’ the narratives of the four Evangelists are blended into one. The 
second work, uniform with the first, in the elegance of its typography and illustrations, 
contains Jounson’s ‘ Rassexas,’ ‘ The Vision of Tueoporic,’ and ‘ The Fountains, a 
Fairy Tale;’ together with remarks on the writings and character of Dr. Jounson. 
The engravings in tint are from original designs by Devereux. . . . How very 
touching is the following! It is a gem from ‘The Princeton Disaster, or the Bu’sted 
Gun? 


‘How sad the news from Washington! ‘The President of the United States, 
The disaster on board the Princeton! Fortunate man! as Fame relates, 
A gun was fired, (we speak with pain,) A toast below was drunk to him, 
Many were wounded, many slain ! Or mangled corse he sure had been! 
The same writer enables us to present the subjoined excerpt from ‘The Landing of 


the Pilgrims, a still more elaborate production : 


‘THeErr food was scant and very poor, 
They had no bacon’d hams; 

They fed on ground-nuts on the shore, 
Or dined upon raw clams! 

We understand that the author of these lines is engaged in the preparation of an 
epic, upon which he is willing to ‘stake his immorality.” He has marked out for 
himself the following programme: ‘The Mexiad: an Epic in Five Cantos. Canto 
First: Heaven Commenced. Canto*Second: Heaven Finished. Canto Third: Hell 
Commenced. Canto Fourth: Hell Finished. Canto Fifth: Battle of Cerro Gor- 
do.’ . . . Strauss — not the great humanitarian, the reading of whose ‘ Life of Jesus» 
suggested Freperica Bremer’s ‘ Morning Watches,’ the brief pages of which show 
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the strong beauty of her mind more than any thing she has written ; not Srrauss the 
philosopher ; but one who has turned more heads than all the philosophers, sacred and 
profane, that have ever written; Strauss, the waltz-maker, is dead! SrTrauss was a 
man of remarkable genius, and not only developed the powers of the German dance, in 
an unprecedented degree, but influenced the whole of modern music. Composers of 
no mean note, although not of the first class, were known to visit Vienna to get themes 
for new operas from Strauss’ new waltzes. His decease reminds us of a capital story 
which appeared in some German paper shortly after the cholera of 32. We heard it 
from a clever Viennese musician, aud wish that we could give it with the spirit of his 
side-splitting recital. Here it is, as we remember it: When the cholera was at its 
height, Dearn knocked one morning on the panel of Strauss’ chamber, having an old 
woman by his side, whom he had picked up next door. ‘Come, Strauss,’ said the 
grim sheriff who collects nature’s debts, ‘ you must go along with me.’ ‘ With you!’ 
exclaimed the terrified musician. ‘No; Ican’t,I won’t. I am only thirty years old. 
Spare me a little longer!’ ‘No, Strauss, you must come; don’t keep me waiting ; 
I have an immensity to do these stirring times. ‘Oh! I can’t go; I am making 
thirty thousand thalers a year. You can’t be so hard-hearted as to take away from 
Vieuna a man only thirty years old, with thirty thousand thalers a year!’ ‘ None of 
this nonsense. Hard-hearted? Don’t you see through my ribs that I have no heart at 
all? Come along, Strauss ; come along!’ ‘ But consider, Deatu, what the emperor will 
think of you, and how the whole court will vote you a bore, if they get no new waltzes 
next winter !’ ‘ Pshaw, for your emperor! Ill carry him off if he says much. I should 
like to see them put Dearu out of fashion.’ ‘ Well then, since I must go, let me play 
one more waltz before I leave my darling instrument,’ pleaded the poor trembler. ‘So 
you may, but see that it is a good one,’ answered Deatn, cocking his ear like a connois- 
seur. Strauss played the waltz, Dearu marking the measure complacently, and say- 
ing, when it was through, with a patronizing air, ‘ Pretty well, Strauss ; you may play 
another.’ Srrauss began in a more spirited strain. Deatu kept the time with hand 
and foot ; the old woman kept time also; until, unable to resist the more than magical 
impulse, he threw his arm about her, and round and round spun Dears and the old 
woman. Faster and faster played Strauss ; faster and faster whirled Deatu and the old 
woman. Strauss, playing for the little remnant of his life, showed no sign of weariness, 
but Deatn was getting exhausted and giddy. ‘Stop, Strauss! stop!” he cried. 
Straus played on. ‘Stop! I say, Strauss!’ Srravss only put on a crescendo. 
‘Srrauss! Strauss! I can’t stop myself, if you don’t stop! Stop! Isay! * Will 
you give me clear, if Istop?’ asks Strauss. ‘I can’t — do—that,’ says Dearn, gasp- 
ing out his words. ‘Then you shall waltz on,’ answers Strauss, exulting in his power 
to create a soul under the ribs of Deatu. At last Deatu, beaten out, says, still whirl- 
ing like a dervish, ‘I "ll — make — a — bargain — with — you-ou — ou — ou —’ 
‘ What is it?’ replies Srrauss, playing yet more furiously. ‘ You — shall —live —for 
years longer, — if — you — will — pay — me, —instead—of your life,—the 
lives—of fifty-thousand — other — peo-ee-ple — each ye-ar-ea-r!’ ‘Done!’ cries 
Strauss. Soeversince, fifty thousand people each year have killed themselves dancing 
Srrauss’ waltzes! . . . ‘Mrs. Colman’s New Juvenile Series’ of illustrated little 
books for little people, published by Mr. Samuet Raynor, in the Bowery, will attract 
a sale, not less for the purity of their inculcatidns than for the cheapness of their price. 
They are six in number, and are entitled ‘ The Talisman of the Good Genius,’ ‘ Stories 
of Affection,’ ‘ The Pearl Story-Book,’ ‘The Pet Butterflies,’ ‘ New and True Stories,’ 
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and Holiday Sfories.” They have already secured the favorable suffrages of all the 
little visitors to the sanctum. ‘In a certain Connecticut school-district,’ writes 
a clever inhabitant of that same, ‘ resides a man of substance, whom his friends and ac- 
quaintances playfully call ‘ Uncle Nat.,’ an endearing and affectionate abbreviation of 
his more euphonious sponsorial title, NarHaniet. ‘Uncle Nar.’ is an old bachelor, 
' methodical in his habits, punctilious and precise in speech, somewhat prim and starched, 
Wears an extensive cravat, and eke a broad-brimmed hat, and treads in shoes with 
leather strings. He has a fund of humor, but so seldom does it leak out, that its very 
rarity makes it more ‘ telling.” Atarecent meeting of the voters to consider ways and 
means to provide for the intellectual wants of the rising generation, it was remarked 
by one of the committee that they were about to employ a music-teacher, whereby to 
adorn and embellish the minds of the scholars. Now ‘ Uncle Nar.’ goes for light taxes, 
and his colleagues were taken somewhat by surprise at his advocacy of the proposed 
measure. I omitted to say, in the proper place, that his speech is tinged with a slight 
lisp, which lends an additional ‘ glossiness’ to his always smooth and soft-spoken words, 
Rising, he said: ‘ Thentleman, I am pleathed to learn that you contemplate introdu- 
thing the thience of muthic into the th’cool. Now I thupporta little boy who attends 
th’cool, and I thould be glad to have him learn muthic; but we all have our pecu- 
liar nothions, and I, for one, thould like to have a word to thay as to the particular 
branch in which he thould be taught. I take a good deal of interest in the little boy, 
and thould like to know whether the propothed teacher has the requisite qualifications 
to learn this little boy to play upon my favorite instrument, the bass-drum, that being 
the particular branch of muthic in which I thould like to have him instructed!’ I did 
not learn the result of the vote, but presume the ayes had it.’ ‘C.’ is wrong, in 
many respects, beside doing a very foolish thing in reviving an old matter which 
had better be suffered to rest. One thing is quite certain: the London Times in 1836 
did praise Forrest's ‘ Othello’ as ‘one of the very best displays that the English 
stage could boast,’ and yet in 1845 it abused the same performance, and pronounced 
it ‘a failure.’ In 1836 ‘ The Times’ affirms that ‘ the applause was warm and univer- 
sal; a spontaneous acknowledgment of merit, of a rare and valuable kind; but in 
1848, in the same character, Mr. Forrest ‘ exhibited the smallest quantum of intel- 
lectuality.. Mr. Forrest’s personation of ‘Lear’ was even more highly praised: then 
his conception of the character was uncommonly powerful and effective; but in 1848, 
he was, in the same part, merely an ‘ effective melo-dramatic player.’ Such critical 
tergiversation requires no word of comment. . . . We never ‘set eyes on’ Mr. 
“& Ieaac Bassirt, of Number 50 Court-street, Boston, and probably never shall ; but we 
wish to do him justice. And when we say that his ‘ Cytherean Cream of Soap’ is 
the best saponaceous compound we ever employed, we are stating no more than every 
reader of ours will say when he (or she) has rubbed a tea-spoon fuil upon his (or her) 
person, while dry, before taking a Croton bath. After that bath, whoso uses that ‘ Cy- 
therean’ article will confess to a new sensation. It is ‘a leetle the most s’archin’’ 
thing we ever did see ; while, as a shaving compound, itis simple luzury. . . . Six 
pages of prepared ‘ Gossip,’ including several matters whose insertion was promised, 
with sundry notices of new books, periodicals, occasional addresses, etc., await inser- 
tion in our next. We could wish to particularize several correspondents, but for the 
present we must pause, because we are‘at the end. 
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